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A FIDALGO IN THE FAR EAST, 1708-1726: 
ANTONIO DE ALBUQUERQUE COELHO 
IN MACAO 


C. R. Boxer 
British Army 





F THE average foreign visitor to Macao were asked what historical 

figure he would associate with the little Portuguese colony, he would 
probably think only of the poet Luis de Camés, though if he were better 
informed than most, he might add the painter George Chinnery and the 
pioneer Protestant missionary, Robert Morrison. Yet there is no lack of 
interesting characters connected with the “City of the Name of God”’ dur- 
ing its three and a half centuries of existence, and the present article deals 
with the story of one of them. Its perusal may help to recall those picturesque 
days when Macao formed the sole breach in the Great Wall of China’s politi- 
cal exclusiveness, save for the ‘“Thirteen Factories’ at Canton. 

By way of introduction, we reproduce the following reference to our hero 
from Historic Macao by A. C. Montalto de Jesus, which, with all its faults, 
has remained the standard work on the place since its first publication at 
Hongkong in 1902:— 


In view of the deplorable state of affairs, a carefully selected Captain-General 
was appointed for Macao in 1717, Antonio de Albuquerque Coelho. But while he 
was urgently needed there, the ship he was to sail in left him behind at Goa evidently 
on purpose, as the captain owed him a grudge. There was no other ship in port. Albu- 
querque however, was not to be outdone. He crossed India, and at Madras bought 
a ship and sailed. The voyage, unfortunately, was beset by hardships far greater than 
those undergone during the overland journey. After sailing for two months without 
a pilot, the ship put into Johore in distress. There Albuquerque helped the Sultan to 
quell a revolt, and concluded a treaty for the propagation of Christianity. Resuming 
the voyage, he met further troubles. In the absence of a pilot, it was Albuquerque 
himself who steered the ship as best he could. The vessel was disabled at Sanchuan. 
The crew, decimated by sickness, were all laid up. Albuquerque, himself suffering 
severely, at last reached Macao in a junk, a year after leaving Goa. By his wise and 
just procedure he endeared himself to the citizens of Macao as no Captain-Gen- 
eral had done. After his first term of office he was again offered the post, but he de- 
clined it. He was then appointed Governor of Timor, whither he sailed from Goa 
via Macao in a ship of his own (ibid., pp. 143-44). 


Montalto’s brief account contains several minor errors of fact as well as 
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of grammar, and tells only half the story of one of the most romantic char- 
acters in the history of the old city. 

Antonio de Albuquerque Coelho was born in the province of Maranhao, 
in Brazil, about the year 1682, in the recently-founded town of Santa Cruz 
de Camuta. He was the bastard son of the local Governor or Captain-Major, 
a Portuguese nobleman named Antonio de Albuquerque Coelho de Carvalho 
and of his mulatto mistress, Angela de Bairros, who had both Indian and 
Negro as well as European blood in her veins. His father later served with 
distinction in the War of the Spanish Succession as Governor of Lower 
Beira and of the frontier city of Olivenga before returning to Brazil, where 
he governed successively Rio de Janeiro and the province of Minas-Geraes 
in 1709-1720. Transferred to West Africa as Governor of Angola in 1722, 
he died there three years later. 

Evidence of our hero’s parentage was given at an Ecclesiastical juridical 
enquiry into his father’s ancestry held in 1716, when the latter had applied 
to become a Familiar of the Inquisition. As is known, the Holy Office was 
usually very strict in its conditions regarding the purity of blood and religion 
in the applicants who were desirous of being admitted to its fold, and who 
were supposed to be free of all trace of Moslem, Jewish or heretic blood. The 
evidence given at the Commission of Inquiry clearly proved that Antonio 
de Albuquerque’s mother and her family were of mixed ancestry, ‘“‘as was 
obvious from their complexion,” according to one witness who had been a 
lodger in their house. Another witness deposed that he had often seen the 
grandmother, Maria de Azevedo, “carrying the infant in her arms and very 
pleased therewith.” Incidentally, Coelho de Carvalho’s own ancestry was 
impugned at one stage, since one of his remote forebears had married an 
Indian girl on the first settlement of Brazil in the early sixteenth century. 
However the Commissary of the Inquisition showed himself unusually broad- 
minded on this point, as he declared that this technical taint could be disre- 
garded, since “even we pure Christians are all descended from heathens in 
a remoter or nearer degree.” The father was therefore duly received as a 
Familiar of the Holy Office in 1717. 

Antonio de Albuquerque Coelho did not live long in his native town of 
Camuta, although we know from the evidence given by the parish priest at 
the above mentioned enquiry that he received his earliest lessons in the local 
school. Whilst still a child, he was sent to Portugal by his father where his 
education was completed—how or where we do not know, but he evidently 
received a better schooling than the average gentleman or fidalgo of his 
age, as may be gathered from his reports and dispatches in later life. As was 
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usual at that period with the illegitimate sons of noblemen, he was sent to 
India to carve out a career for himself, with no other assets than his father’s 
name and the promise of admission to the Order of Christ—the leading order 
of chivalry in Portugal. This promise, owing to his illegitimacy, only became 
effective in 1719—when he was Governor of Macao—and then only after 
a clerical uncle of his had personally interceded with the King. . 

He accordingly embarked for Goa in the ship Sao Pedro Gongalves which 
left Lisbon on the 25th March 1700, and reached its destination on the 12th 
of September, after a voyage which although relatively quick was marked 
by heavy mortality amongst the passengers and crew. He made the voyage 
as a soldier, but received a commission soon after his arrival, and served for 
eight years as an officer in the Terco or Regiment of Goa. 

In the Spring of 1708, Antonio de Albuquerque Coelho embarked in the 
frigate Nossa Senhora das Neves (Our Lady of the Snows) which left Goa for 
Macao, in accordance with the annual routine sailing by which communica- 
tion between the two Portuguese colonies was maintained. He was listed as 
captain of the infantry company on board, or, as we would say, captain of 
marines. Amongst his brother officers were two fidalgos, who were to be- 
come his personal rivals, Dom Henrique de Noronha and Francisco Xavier 
Doutel. The frigate had a narrow escape from foundering in a severe typhoon 
which struck her in the South China Sea, and had to be towed into Macao 
‘completely dismasted, without rudder, or even the beakhead”’ as a result 
of the severe buffeting she had received. 

It may easily be imagined with what relief Albuquerque and his com- 
panions saw the houses and forts of the little Portuguese settlement. From 
the direction of the Ladrones, which was the normal course for Indiamen 
approaching the roadstead, the small peninsula on which the town is situated 
looks as if it were part of the islands of Lappa and Heungshan (Hsiang Shan 
lj), whose hills rise immediately behind it. The first identifiable building 
to come into view was undoubtedly the fortress and hermitage of Nossa 
Senhora da Guia (Our Lady of Guidance) which still stands today as it 
did in Albuquerque’s time on the highest hill in the colony, save for the 
lighthouse within its walls which was erected in the last century. The tile- 
roofed and white-walled houses along the sweeping curve of the Praya 
Grande were probably the next things to attract the eyes of our voyager, 
and as the frigate came closer he could discern the forts of Sao Francisco 
and Bom Parto at either end of the neat crescent bay. Subsequently the cita- 
del of Sao Paulo do Monte, the ornate facade of the Jesuit Collegial Church 
just below it, the fortified hermitage of Penha on the hill above Bom Parto, 
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and the towers of the three parish churches of Sao Lourengo, Sao Lazaro 
and Santo Antonio, besides the Cathedral and the Convent of Santa Clara, 
could be clearly distinguished. | 

As the frigate rounded the southern point into the inner harbour, they 
passed the massive fortress of Saotiago da Barra, now a mere shell, but then 
a fine example of seventeenth century military architecture, which a con- 
temporary Dutch historian (Francois Valentyn) assures us might have been 
mistaken for a little town in itself, so many subsidiary works and buildings 
did it contain. Immediately beyond this fortress was the Chinese Temple 
which has given its name to the place and which presents today very much 
the same appearance as it did then, or at the time of the original Portuguese 
occupation in 1557. Beyond this lay the main part of the town proper, which 
did not, however, extend so far as it does nowadays but ended at the city 
wall which ran down from the citadel of Monte to the sea. Right ahead lay 
Green Island, then a pleasant country retreat of the Jesuit Fathers, where 
they had a little chapel and orchards of lychees and other fruits. The hills 
crowned by the forts of Guia, Monte and Penha, were bare of trees in those 
days, but here and there in the town could be seen green patches where 
some of the monasteries and wealthy citizens had laid out gardens or orchards 
whose trees towered above the surrounding walls. The houses were of the 
usual Portuguese colonial type—large two-storeyed buildings, the upper 
one surrounded by broad verandahs being devoted to family use, whilst the 
ground floors were used for offices, godowns, slaves’ quarters and so forth. 
They were mostly double-tiled as a protection against typhoons, and built of 
chunam, a peculiar mixture of earth, lime and straw, which was so strong as 
to resist cannon shot better than stone. The massive city wall was also built 
of this material, and its durability may be gauged from the fact that when 
it was destroyed by an act of pointless vandalism in the middle of the last 
century, 1,800 lbs of gunpowder were necessary to blow up a section of 130 
_ metres. 

At the fort of Lappa or Priests Island on the other side of the inner har- 
bour, was a Chinese fishing hamlet and a number of quintas or country re- 
treats belonging to the Jesuits, Augustinians and a few of the wealthier 
gentry, of which no traces now remain. Then as now, the inner harbour was 
crowded with Chinese junks and sampans, European vessels being com- 
paratively rare, as only Portuguese ships were allowed past the Barra Fort 
and all ships of great burden had to lie in the Taipa anchorage between Taipa 
and Wongkam or even further out to sea. Between the city wall and the Bar- 
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rier Gate across the neck of the narrow ‘water lily peninsula” which joins 
Macao to the Heungshan mainland, the rocky terrain was mostly occupied 
by Chinese graves, a small Chinese garrison being stationed at the Barrier 
Gate itself. The gate was closed at night and opened in the daytime so 
that the countryfolk could carry provisions to the city market, but no Euro- 
peans were permitted to go beyond it. 

In its general aspect the “City of the Name of God” (to give it the 
official title) underwent no striking changes from the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, when its churches, monasteries and massive fortifications were 
completed, until sixty or seventy years ago when the vandalistic hand of 
modernity began to destroy the evidences of its ancient splendour. The old 
city walls, Senate House, Cathedral and Convents, all were pulled down or 
rebuilt, the bronze and iron cannon melted down or sold for scrap, and nowa- 
days only the empty forts of Guia and Monte, the stately facade and granite 
steps of Sao Paulo, and the Chinese Temple of the Goddess A-ma [aji% 
remain to attest the former strength and opulence of the city that was 
formerly known (a trifle inaccurately no doubt) as the “Gibraltar of the 
Far East.’’! 

Many Portuguese from Goa and other Lusitanian Asiatic colonies chose to 
make Macao their home from the time when it was founded in the spacious 
days of the sixteenth century. The earliest attraction was due to the im- 
mense profits derived from the triangular interport trade between Canton, 
Macao and Nagasaki, as the Portuguese monopolised the most profitable 
part of the Sino-Japanese commerce in those days. Although the city suf- 
fered a severe blow with the end of the fabulously lucrative Japan trade in 
1640, Macaonese shipping and commercial enterprise turned to alternative 
if less profitable fields in Siam, Indo-China, Manila, and the Lesser Sunda 
Islands of Timor and Solor, whence came the odiferous sandalwood highly 
prized by the Chinese. The city received another blow with the loss of the 
monopoly of the Canton market at the end of the seventeenth century, when 
the English and French East India Companies established their agencies— 
factories as they were termed—there; but despite the perennial complaints 
of its inhabitants that their opulence was a thing of the past, it is evident that 


1 In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Macao was famous for its cannon, mostly cast in the 
years 1625-45 by the celebrated founder Manoel Tavares Bocarro. Alexander Hamilton, who 
visited the city in-1703, notes ““The largest brass cannon that ever I saw are mounted in proper Bat- 
teries about the City. I measured one (amongst many) out of curiosity, and found it 23 foot from the 
Breech to the Muzzle Ring, nine inches and a quarter diameter in the Bore, and it was 12250 
Rotullaes or 1b. Weight of Solid Metal.”’ Alexander Hamilton, A new account of the East Indies (2 vols. 
Edinburgh, 1727; New ed. London: Argonaut Press, 1930). 
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the place still enjoyed a modest prosperity at the time of which we write.? 

As a consequence of the great wealth accumulated in the palmy days of 
the Japan trade, there were established a number of rich families who could 
afford lavishly to endow their daughters, with the result that the place was a 
favourite resort for indigent suitors from all parts of the Portuguese empire. 
Another reason for its popularity, was the fact that the long arm of the In- 
quisition did not reach that far, or at all events had its activities seriously 
curtailed, owing to the disfavour with which it was quite naturally regarded 
by the neighbouring Chinese authorities. For fear of provoking a clash with 
the Chinese, no auto da fé was ever held at Macao, and the most that hap- 
pened to crypto-Jews or other European refugees from the wrath of the Holy 
Office, was that they were sometimes imprisoned by the civil officials pend- 
ing transportation to Goa. With the native Chinese population the local 
ecclesiastical officials did not dare to interfere, in contrast to the rigour with 
which the Goanese Hindus were sometimes treated in Portuguese India. 

Another interesting feature of the place was the uniquely democratic 
form of government which it enjoyed, in comparison with the despotic rule 
which prevailed in the remaining Portuguese colonies—or in those of all 
other European powers for that matter. The titular head, since 1623, was 
the Governor and Captain-General who was a military man appointed by 
the Crown, but he was little more than primus inter pares and his direct con- 
trol was virtually limited to the command of the forts and garrison. The real 
governing body was the Senate, composed of three aldermen (Vereadores) 
and three magistrates or legal officials, one of whom was the procurator. The 
aldermen were elected by a form of popular (though not universal) suffrage 
for a three year period, the presidency devolving upon each one alternately. 
The procurator acted as the Senate’s and hence the Colony’s representative 
in all routine dealings with the Chinese. On momentous occasions, general 
meetings were convoked, in which the Captain-General, the Ecclesiastical 
authorities and the leading citizens were summoned to deliberate with the 
Senators on the measures to be adopted. 

It is true that most Portuguese cities, including colonial settlements, had 
their Camara or Senate (which institution is of feudal origin) but under the 
absolute monarchical regime these were shorn of all save purely administra- 
tive powers and it was the Viceroy, Governor, or Captain-General who was 


* “All the income and revenue of the City and Inhabitants of Macao depends upon the uncertainty 
of the sea, for all persons whatsoever there, apply themselves to trade; and the gentry deal in their 
money, putting it out to use, or sending merchandise, or gold ingots to be changed into pieces of 
eight at Goa.” Gemelli Careri, A voyage round the world (Churchill’s edition of the Giro dal mundo. 
London, 1744), p. 274. 
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the real ruler. In Macao on the other hand, the Captain-General, when not a 
mere cipher, found it very difficult to contend with the Senate and in the 
event of a clash of opinion between the two, it was almost invariably the 
Senate which won. Curiously enough, this democratic form of government, 
which flourished so long as Portugal was an absolute monarchy, came to an 
end with the establishment of the liberal and constitutional regime in the 
mother country during the eighteen-thirties; when, although the form re- 
mained, the Senate’s authority was reduced to that of an ordinary municipal 
council whilst the civil governor was invested with full power. 

The population naturally fluctuated a good deal in accordance with local 
conditions. When the Italian traveller Gemelli Careri visited the place in 
1695, he estimated that there were about 5,000 Portuguese and Macaonese, 
with three times that number of Chinese living in the city. According to 
another contemporary, the interloping “country” captain, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, this number was appreciably reduced by the men and money wasted in 
a vain effort to subdue a native rebellion in Timor at the turn of the century. 
At the time of his visit in 1703, he says “that out of a thousand creditable 
housekeepers that inhabited the city before that War, there are hardly fifty 
left; and out of forty Sail of trading vessels, they have not above five left, 
so that in the whole City and Forts, there are computed to be about two 
hundred Laity, and six hundred Priests, and about fifteen hundred women, 
and many of them are very prolifick, for they bring forth children without 
husbands to father them.” The picture drawn by the shrewd but malicious 
Scots captain is hardly a flattering one, and he was evidently not so well 
entertained there as was his Italian predecessor who wrote ““Tho’ at Macao 
they have not ground to sow a handful of pease, yet God provides for them, 
in such manner that they live in plenty enough, all necessaries being brought 
them from the adjacent parts, and they make so much of themselves, that 
their tables are never without sweet-meats, excellently made by the women; 
and I may truly say, I never fed so well anywhere as at Macao, the women 
there knowing how to cover a table for a king, and to please any nice appe- 
tite.” As Careri was one of the earliest round-the-world travellers, with a 
vast experience of European, Asiatic and American cooking, this is high 
praise indeed.® 

The foregoing quotations will give the reader some idea of the state of 
affairs at Macao, when the battered frigate Nossa Senhora das Neves, with An- 


* Careri, op. cit., p. 274; Hamilton, op. cit., London ed., vol. 2, p. 116; for the troubles in Timor 
and Macao’s intervention cf. my essay, Antonio Coelho Guerreiro e as relagées entre Macao ¢ Timor no 
comeco do seculo XVIII (Macao, 1940). 
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tonio de Albuquerque Coelho on board, was towed into the harbour on the 
23rd August 1708. So severely had she been buffeted, that it was over two 
years before she could put to sea on her return voyage to Goa, and during 
that time Satan certainly found mischief for idle hands to do. The Senate’s 
archives contain various references to the 

troubles which have occurred in this city with the officers of the frigate Nossa Senhora 
das Neves, whose captain is Jeronimo de Mello Pereira, instigated by Antonio de 
Albuquerque Coelho, Captain of marines in'the said frigate, to whom the first-named 
has always paid the greatest attention, heedless of the prejudicial consequences 
which ensued to the detriment of his Majesty’s service and exchequer, oblivious of 
everything but the private interests of the said Antonio de Albuquerque Coelho, and 
forgetful of his bounden duty to His Majesty . . . to such a degree that for the pur- 
pose of shifting the frigate’s berth (against the Senate’s orders) he ordered the guns 
to be loaded with ball, whilst the crew made armed demonstrations, particularly in 
the house of the said Antonio de Albuquerque Coelho, declaring that he would take 
orders from nobody, as is set forth at length in the enquiry held into the matter.‘ 


The fons et origo of this irregular behaviour on the part of the frigate’s 
officers and crew, was their captain of marines’ passion for one of the city’s 
daughters, Maria de Moura, who was “very rich and very beautiful’’ accord- 
ing to a contemporary chronicler. Besides her wealth and beauty, she had 
the additional qualifications of being young (she was only 18) and an orphan, 
so it was understandable that there was a good deal of competition for her 
hand, Albuquerque’s rivals including one of his brother officers, the frigate’s 
First Lieutenant, Dom Henrique de Noronha. The lady herself returned 
Albuquerque’s passion, but her grandmother, Maria de Vasconcelos, in 
whose house she lived, was staunchly opposed to the match and did her best 
to thwart it. The matter was several times brought before the harrassed City 
Fathers, and at one time it was proposed that she should be placed in the 
Nunnery of Santa Clara. On another occasion the irate grandmother com- 
plained to the Senate that the Vicar-General, Father Lourengo Gomes, had 
abducted her ward from the house and requested the Senate to procure her 
return. The answer to this petition is not recorded in the Archives, but on 
the 28th November 1709, the grandmother returned to the charge with a 
request that measures be taken against Antonio de Albuquerque Coelho who 
was trying to elope with her granddaughter to Goa—a request with which 
the Senators resolved to comply in so far as they could. 


* Copy of the Resolution taken concerning the troubles caused in this City of the officers of His Majesty's 
frigate 27. xii. 1710 (Arquivos de Macau, vol. 2, pp. 191-92). This and all other relevant documents 
bearing on Antonio de Albuquerque’s career are reproduced in my work on the subject, Antonio de 
Albuquerque Coelho (1682-1745). Esboco-biografico (Macao, 1939), to which the reader is referred 
for details in order to avoid burdening this article with references and footnotes. All the illustrations 
and reproductions in the text of this article are from the originals in the writer’s collection. 
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Whilst this struggle for the hand of the fair Maria de Moura was proceed- 
ing, an incident occurred which gave the lovers an opportunity of proving 
the depth of their mutual attachment. On Friday, August 2, 1709, day of Our 
Lady of Purification, whilst Antonio de Albuquerque was riding to the 
Convent of Sao Francisco, he was fired at by a negro slave armed with a 
blunderbuss, the shots luckily going wide. Albuquerque, who was no cow- 
ard, immediately rode at the would-be assassin but the negro escaped near 
the Rua Formosa. As Albuquerque was returning from his unsuccessful chase, 
another shot was fired at him from one of the nearby houses (just behind the 
present Hotel Riviera, well known to all visitors to Macao) by his bitterest 
rival, Dom Henrique de Noronha, who was undoubtedly the owner of the 
unskillful negro slave. This shot was better aimed and struck Albuquerque 
above the elbow of his right arm. Wounded as he was, he rode on towards 
the Convent of Saint Francis, on approaching which he was fired at by an- 
other negro armed with a blunderbuss, who likewise missed. Reaching the 
Convent Gate after this three-fold attempt, his wound was so painful that 
he could not dismount without assistance. The Franciscan monks charitably 
gave him refuge in the convent, where he was attended to by the municipal 
doctor and a negro surgeon from the frigate, both of whom stated that the 
wound was not mortal and would soon be healed. 

Luckily for Albuquerque, after sixteen days of their clumsy ministrations, 
an English East Indiaman bound for Canton put into Macao.' When this 
ship’s surgeon came to see the patient, he diagnosed that gangrene had set in 
and that the only chance of saving his life was to amputate the right arm 
forthwith. On hearing this, Albuquerque sent a message to Maria de Moura, 
asking whether she would be prepared to marry him if he had only one arm, 
to which the spirited girl replied “that as long as he was alive she would 
like to marry him, even if both his legs were cut off.”’ As the old chronicler 
sagely comments, ““This shows to what extremes the love of an intelligent 
woman will go, since she realised that Albuquerque had lost his arm for her 
sake, and therefore did not wish to jilt him.” This romantic incident was the 
origin of a popular folk rhyme in Macao which persisted until well into the 
nineteenth century, one of the several versions of which ran as follows: 


Nad he taé formosa which may be rendered She is not so beautiful 

Nem taobem parecida literally if lamely as Nor yet so fair, 

Que, por seu dinheiro, That for her money 

Maria arma tanta briga Maria should cause such stir 


* The only English East India Company’s ship recorded as having visited Canton this year was the 
Loyal Cooke (330 tons) but the vessel may have been one of the already numerous “country traders” 
or “interlopers.” 
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After receiving Maria de Moura’s classical answer, Albuquerque was 
operated on forthwith, and began to feel better within a few days, remaining 
in the Convent until he was completely recovered. On the day of the at- 
tempted assassination, the Governor of Macao, Diogo de Pinho Teixeira, 
ordered the arrest of Dom Henrique de Noronha, but the latter escaped ow- 
ing to the dilatoriness of the Magistrate “who was diverting himself on the 
other side,” that is to say in the island of Lappa where the Portuguese then 
had country villas. Dom Henrique took refuge in the Convent of Sao Do- 
mingos, which was at once surrounded by a squad of soldiers to prevent his 
escape. In this they were not successful, as when they finally broke into the 
Convent after waiting for some days, they found that he had fled by night to 
the house of the Papal Legate, Charles Maillard de Tournon, Patriarch of 
Antioch, “where he was visited by his friends and followers,”’ and where the 
priest-ridden secular authorities did not dare to apprehend him. 

Amor vincit omnia; in spite of the murderous attempt of the jealous Dom 
Henrique de Noronha, the opposition of grandmother Vasconcelos, and the 
contrary resolutions of the Senators, the lovers were married a year later, 
on the night of the 22nd August “‘in the house of the Field of Saint Francis” 
under the protection of a detachment of marines from the frigate Our Lady 
of the Snows. Even at the last moment the bridal was nearly the funeral 
night, as another of Albuquerque’s rivals, Francisco Leite, lay in wait with a 
strong following to slay him; but luckily the intended murderer thought that 
the marriage would be celebrated in the Church of Saint Antonio, so went to 
the wrong place. 

The married life of the Albuquerques was as eventful as their courtship. 
Their first child, a girl, died a week after birth and was buried in the Church 
of Saint Francis. Their second, a boy, was born on the 20th June 1714, and 
the event was celebrated with great éclat by the proud father, who ordered 
a series of plays to be staged outside his house (an interesting example of 
Chinese influence in the social life of Macao) and organised horse races and 
tournaments. The infant’s baptism was attended by the Governor in person 
with two companies of soldiers, whilst the Citadel of Monte fired an artillery 
salute at the beginning and conclusion of the ceremony. All this rejoicing 
came to an untimely end three weeks later, when Maria de Moura died sud- 
denly of septecemia. ““Whereby we see,” remarks the eighteenth-century 
chronicler sententiously, “‘that after such celebrations and merriment every- 
thing ended in tears, showing how ephemeral are the pleasures of this life. 
What is joy in the morning turns to sorrow at night.” The mother was 
buried with great pomp and ceremony in the grave of her first born child in 
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the Church of Saint Francis but the son survived for some twenty years.* 

From the account of his wedding, it is clear that Antonio de Albuquerque 
was still serving as captain of marines in 1710, but he must have resigned his 
commission immediately after, since he did not return with his ship to Goa 
but remained as a private citizen in Macao. Probably on account of his wife’s 
patrimony, he soon became one of the most influential figures in the public 
life of the place, and was the presiding Vereador, or Alderman, of the Senate 
in 1712. As such he played a prominent part in the government of the colony, 
negotiations with the mandarins of Heungshan and other Chinese authorities, 
and the reopening of relations with Cochin-China. He was, however, clearly 
of an imperious and ambitious nature, which the premature death of his be- 
loved wife evidently did nothing to soften. The inhabitants of Macao had 
achieved an unenviable notoriety for the violence of their factional disputes, 
and the city was honeycombed with rival cliques,—which fact, though re- 
grettable, was hardly a matter for surprise in view of the smallness of the 
place and the natural tendency to indulge in personal feuds. 

Albuquerque, as one of the leading Senators during the year 1710-1714, 
acquired the bitter enmity of many people, though whether with reason or 
not, we are unable to judge. His chief rival appears to have been a certain 
Manoel Vicente Roza who (like himself) was a wealthy man, and was able 
to bribe or otherwise induce the Viceroy of India to appoint him as Ouvidor 
or chief magistrate. Armed with this judicial authority, Roza promptly ar- 
rested his enemy and had him imprisoned in the fortress of Guia, despite 
Albuquerque’s indignant protests and a long-winded denunciation of his rival 
which he delivered to the Senate in September 1714. Although he does not 
seem to have been imprisoned for long, his arrest by Manoel Vicente Roza 
anticipated an order from the Viceroy of India, Vasco Fernandes Cezar de 
Menezes, who on January 10, 1715 wrote his royal master, King John V, as 
follows: 


Sire. So continual and repeated have been the complaints made against the violent 
behaviour of Antonio de Albuquerque Coelho, that it seems that not only the citizens 
of Macao but the foreigners frequenting that port for commerce, experienced his 
tyranny. Since, in the last monsoon, these complaints have been further supported 
by documents which appear to be well grounded, I resolved to refer them to the 


* Contrary to the exaggerated version of this sufficiently romantic courtship and marriage given 
by a French writer, Eugene Gibert, in the Bulletin de la société academique Indo-Chinoise (1881), pp. 
337-38, where he asserts that Albuquerque, “surprised at the feet of the unfortunate Maria de 
Moura, received an arquebus wound and had to have his arm amputated; his mistress died of fright 
and the child, the fruit of their amours, likewise perished.” This typically Gallic approach to the 
story reminds one of the anecdotal Frenchman’s history of L’ Elephant et ses amours. 
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Supreme Court, with orders to proceed in this matter according to the dictates of 
justice. The Judges decided that this man should be summoned to Goa, and judicial 
enquiry made into the accusations after his leaving Macao, further steps depending 
on the result thereof. 


As a result of this order and of the intrigues against him in Macao, Albu- 
querque returned to Goa in the early months of 1716,—if not under arrest, 
at any rate in deep disgrace. Yet before a twelve-month had elapsed, he found 
himself appointed Governor and Captain-General of the very place from 
which he had been so roughly recalled. Whether he had succeeded in prov- 
ing his innocence to the Viceroy Vasco Fernandes Cezar de Menezes, or 
whether the latter’s successor, Dom Sebastiéo de Andrade Pessanha, Arch- 
bishop of Goa and interim Governor of India, automatically favoured those 
who were in the bad graces of his predecessor—as was often the case in those 
days—we do not know. But whatever the Archbishop-Primate’s reasons for 
what must have seemed a singular choice, the worthy prelate was fully justi- 
fied by the results. 

Albuquerque’s return journey to Macao was an unexpectedly eventful 
one. The ship in which he was due to sail was commanded by one of his 
numerous enemies, Francisco Xavier Doutel, who on the pretext of a storm, 
put out to sea a few hours before the new Governor was due to embark, and 
sailed off without him on the night of the 22nd May 1717. Balked of his 
passage in this manner, it seemed as if Albuquerque was likewise deprived of 
his governorship, as it was too late to prepare another ship for the voyage to 
Macao before the advent of the monsoon. But Albuquerque was not a man 
to be easily daunted, and he forthwith took the bold resolve of crossing India 
by land to Madras, where he stood a chance of getting passage on an English 
ship for China. Although individual Europeans had crossed the peninsula 
from the Malabar to the Coromandel coasts (and vice versa) before his time, 
it was still a little-known journey, and one quite unprecedented for a person 
of his rank and standing. The natural hazards were increased by the advent 
of the rains and by the fact that he had to pass through the territories of 
warring princes. Accompanied by a very small retinue he set out on his adven- 
turous journey on May 30th. 

This remarkable journey across India and the subsequent voyage via 
Malacca and Johore to the island of Shangchuen (Shang-ch‘uan _J!], Saint 
John’s Island) is related at length in a book written by Albuquerque’s 
aide-de-camp and devoted companion, Captain Jofo Tavares de Vellez 
Guerreiro,—of which more anon. Briefly, after an eventful trip across the 
Deccan in which Albuquerque “had repeated opportunities of showing his 
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courage and of reawakening in the natives their old respect for the Portu- 
guese,” the party reached Madras on July 19th, where, since there was no 
English vessel bound for China as expected, a ship was bought for the voy- 
age. The fitting out of this vessel delayed their departure till the 5th August, 
and after sailing they had to struggle with contrary winds and lack of water. 
A somewhat foolish display of amour propre by Albuquerque off Malacca, 
resulted in the loss of his English pilot, and after two months of difficult 
navigation the ship put into Johore, where it was compelled to winter whilst 
awaiting the monsoon for Macao. At Johore, Albuquerque, despite the 
fact that he had only a dozen Portuguese and half-castes (with a couple of 
Capuchin Friars) amongst his scanty crew, took a prominent part in the 
revolution wherein the Sumatran adventurer, Raja Kechil, usurped the Sul- 
tanate from the Yamtuan Muda Mahmud, brother of the old Sultan Abdul- 
Jalil. By an adroit mixture of force and diplomacy, Albuquerque contrived 
not only to back both of the contestants in turn (and in the right order) but 
so impressed the Malay rulers that he concluded a formal treaty whereby the 
Portuguese were ceded a plot of land at Johore Lama on which to build a 
church and were given permission to send missionaries to preach the Roman 
Catholic faith.? Resuming his voyage in mid-April, he finally reached the 
island of Saint John after a difficult passage up the South China Sea in which 
he himself acted as pilot and navigator for want of a proper one. Passengers 
and crew were all too sick with scurvy to work the ship on its arrival at 
Saint John’s island, so Albuquerque, though suffering like the rest, tran- 
shipped into a Chinese junk and reached Macao on the 30th May 1718,—a 
year to the day after leaving Goa. 

As mentioned previously, the story of this Odyssey across India and 
through Malayan and Chinese waters is related at length in a contemporary 
185-page work entitled (in translation) Journey that the Senhor Antonio de 
Albuquerque Coelho, Governor and Captain-General of the City of the Name of 
God of Macao in China, Made from Goa until reaching the said City. Divided into 
two parts. This work is dedicated to His Excellency by his most humble servant 
Captain Joam Tavares de Velles Guerreyro. Although no date or place of print- 

’ Mr. Trevor Hughes of the Malayan Civil Service has translated that portion of Albuquerque’s 
journey which deals with Johore under the title of “‘A Portuguese account of Johore” in the Jour- 
nal of the Malayan branch of the royal Asiatic society, vol. 13, pt. 2 (1935), 111-56 to which the reader 
is referred for details of this romantic episode. The translator would appear to be in error however 
when he alleges (p. 112) that this account supports the tradition that the Raja Kechil who usurped 
the Johore throne in 1717 was a son of Sultan Mahmud and a very young man at the time of his con- 
quest. In point of fact the Jornada gives no indication of Raja Kechil’s age, and expressly states that 


it was uncertain whether he was the real or supposed son of the pederastic Sultan Mahmud who was 
assassinated by his Prime Minister in 1699. 
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ing is mentioned, examination of the title-page (vide reproduction facing 
first page of this article) and text reveals that it must have been printed from 
wood-blocks in China, in the period between Albuquerque’s arrival at 
Macao as Governor at the end of May 1718, and his departure for Goa in 
January 1720. The pages are numbered in European and Chinese numerals, 
at the top and foot of each page respectively, whilst the paper, binding, and 
format are all indubitably Chinese. All bibliographers who mention this little- 
known and excessively rare work, assume that it was printed at Macao; but 
in point of fact it is more likely that the engraving was done either at Canton, 
or at Heungshan, the modern Shekki; where a polemical tract in Spanish on 
the vexed question of the Portuguese Crown rights of mission patronage was 
printed xylographically in 1712.8 The rarity of this editio princeps may be 
gauged from the fact that only six copies are recorded by bibliographers, of 
which the one owned by the present writer is the sole example in private 
hands, all the others being in public libraries in Portugal and Britain. The work 
is a curious example of early Sino-European printing and unique of its kind, 
for two reasons. Firstly, it deals with a purely secular theme, whereas all 
the productions of the contemporary Jesuit and Dominican missionaries in 
China were either purely religious or linguistic (i.e. Sino-European diction- 
aries) in character, or else translations from European books into Chinese or 
vice-versa. In the second place, it has no ecclesiastical or civil “licences to 
print’’ as is almost invariably the case with all other Portuguese books at the 
time, including those published at Goa or under the auspices of the Jesuits in 
China.° 

This work was reprinted in Lisbon by a Catalan printer, Don Jayme de la 
Te y Sagau, in the year 1732 (octavo, xvi-427 pp.) with a flowery dedica- 
tion to the Duke of Cadaval, remarkable for its fulsome obsequiousness even 
in that age of servile epistolary dedications. Although this edition can hardly 
be termed rare, it is certainly not common, and copies fetch a fair price in 
second-hand book shops. A third edition was published in 1905 by the Portu- 
guese Orientalist J. F. Marques Pereira, which is chiefly valuable for the 
scholarly editor’s lengthy introduction in which the main incidents of Albu- 

8 Relacion sincera, y verdadera De la justa defension De las Regalias, y privilegios de la corona de Portu- 
gal En la Ciudad de Macao Escrita Por el Doctor D. Felix Leal de Castro En la misma Ciudad A 4 de 
Febrero de 1712 Impressa en Hiang Xan con Jas licencias necessarias. Large octavo. Hiang Xan is of course 
the Portuguese rendering of Heungshan, the capital of the district in which the Macao peninsula is 
pe eel good idea of these works cf. H. Cordier,—L’ Imprimerie Sino-Européene en Chine. Biblio- 
graphie des ouvrages publiés en Chine par les Européens au XVII* et au XVIII*, siécle (Paris, 1901), 


which however makes no mention of the Jornada. This omission in itself is sufficient testimony to 
the latter’s rarity. 
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querque’s career in Macao are set forth for the first time. A verbatim reprint 
of this edition was published at Lisbon in 1913.!° It scarcely becomes a for- 
eigner to eulogise or criticise Captain Guerreiro’s literary style, and it will 
therefore suffice to note that the most competent Portuguese critics give it 
high praise. 

After this somewhat lengthy excursion into the arid realms of bibliography, 
whose only excuse is to gratify a collector’s pride, we can return to where we 
left Albuquerque on his assumption of the governorship of Macao at the end 
of May 1718. Vellez Guerreiro ends his book with the following flattering 
but none the less prophetic forecast of the new Governor’s administration, 
—‘And certainly the early stages of his government, founded on the Chris- 
tian and benevolent precepts wherewith he strove to placate the disgruntled, 
frequently yielding disputed points, form a good augury for its future prog- 
ress, both in the sound principles which inspired his conduct, as in the temporal 
prosperity of the city, which the Divine Goodness began to enrich with 
many and richly-laden ships, after a period of dire poverty and need.”’ 

Although it cannot be denied that the just and prudent administration of 
Antonio de Albuquerque Coelho was one of the reasons for the unwonted 
spell of prosperity enjoyed by the Colony under his rule, yet historical 
candour compels us to admit that it was not the principal cause, which was 
one outside his control. Early in the previous year, the Tsung-ping #@ +& or 
Commander of the Green Banner Troops at the city of Chak-shek 4 
(Chieh-shih) in Kwangtung province, a Fukienese official named Chen Ngan 
bf § (Ch‘en Ang) submitted a memorial to the K‘ang-hsi emperor, strongly 
criticising certain aspects of European commercial and religious relations 
with the Middle Kingdom. As a result of this memorial and of the discussion 
which it provoked at the Court of Peking, an edict was issued to the effect 
that English and French ships would not be allowed to trade at Canton as 
hitherto, but should anchor in the Taipa roadstead opposite Macao and trade 
from there. This order reached Macao at the end of May 1717,—the very 
day that Albuquerque left Goa on his adventurous journey. Although this 
decree proved to be of short duration, another result of Chen Ngan’s memo- 
rial which had a greater effect on Macao, was the promulgation of a further 
imperial edict prohibiting the sailing of Chinese junks to all foreign countries 
save Japan. The effect of this draconic measure was to disrupt the flourish- 
ing Chinese commerce with Batavia, which port was then frequented by 
Cantonese and Fukienese junks, and to transfer the Chinese end of this inter- 


1° Jornada de Antonio de Albuquerque Coelho por Joaé Tavares de Vellez Guerreiro. Com uma Carta- 
prefacio de J. F. Marques Peireira (Bibliotheca de Classicos Portuguezes, Lisbon, 1905 and 1913). 
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port trade from Canton to Macao. As a consequence of this decree, the num- 
ber of Macao-owned or registered ships increased from 9 to 23 in the first 
year of Albuquerque’s governorship; although in 1719 the Portuguese some- 
what spoiled the market by indulging in internecine competition, all ship- 
owners trying to send their vessels to Batavia to the exclusion of other places 
like Timor and Indo-China. For the half-dozen years in which this edict 
remained in force, Macao prospered greatly. 

The Viceroy of the “two Kwangs” (Kwangtung and Kwangsi provinces) 
visited Macao in person in July 1717, in connection with the enforcement of 
these two edicts, and proposed that the foreign factories at Canton should 
be transferred to Macao, which would then become the sole harbour for 
overseas trade to places other than Japan. Strangely enough, the Senate 
rejected this unexpectedly generous offer, partly (it would seem) on account 
of representations by the Bishop and clergy who were afraid of the con- 
tamination of their flock by the heretic English, and partly for the parsimoni- 
ous reason that its supervision would involve an increase in the garrison 
whose cost would have to be defrayed from the local exchequer. It is under- 
standable that the Senate’s rejection of this offer was severely censured by 
the new Viceroy of India, Dom Luis de Menezes, Count of Ericeira, who 
pointed out the obvious advantages which would ensue from the transference 
of the wealthy English “‘factory”’ from Canton to the Portuguese colony, and 
he advised the Senators to reopen the matter if they had the chance. 

It will be recalled that Albuquerque had been appointed to his post by 
the acting Governor of Portuguese India, Dom Sebastiao de Andrade Pes- 
sanha, Archbishop of Goa. When the Count of Ericeira assumed the Vice- 
royalty in October 1717, he confirmed his predecessor’s nomination, though 
evidently not without considerable misgiving, on account of Albuquerque’s 
turbulent record in Macao during the years 1708-1715. So much at least 
may be gathered from the following extract from a letter written to Albu- 
querque by the Viceroy on the 6th May 1718: 


I confirmed the Archbishop-Governor’s selection of you, in the belief that you will 
prove worthy of it, as is your bounden duty; and in the same way as I overlooked 
the fact that the Viceroy Vasco Fernandez Cesar recalled you from Macao on ac- 
count of the disturbances you had caused there, so do I expect you likewise to bury 
the past even if you were in the right, and that your sole aim should be the prosperity 
of the citizens, amongst whom Francisco Xavier Doutel and Francisco Leite Pereira 
should be the first you ought to favour. Should you behave otherwise, please under- 
stand that hence-forward if I receive the slightest complaint against you, I will un- 
hesitatingly send you a successor forthwith. Withal you may give me credit for the 
fact that whilst I give you this warning, I agree that it is unnecessary. 
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The sugar coating of the last sentence hardly gilds the unpleasant pill in the 
penultimate, but the Count was right when he admitted that this minatory 
tone was out of place. 

By common consent, Albuquerque was one of the most popular Governors 
that Macao ever had, and even his former enemies, like Francisco Xavier 
Doutel (captain of the ship which had left him in the lurch in May 1717) 
combined to testify to the fact that he had forgotten the bitter memories of 
his earlier years and was genuinely resolved to let bygones be bygones. Such 
leading figures as the Bishop, the obstinate old Dom Joao do Casal, and the 
Jesuit Father Jodo Mourao, who was a favourite of the K‘ang-hsi emperor, 
wrote to the Viceroy asking that Albuquerque’s term as Governor should 
be extended. These requests reached Goa too late to help him, since in the 
autumn of 1718 the Count of Ericeira had received orders from Lisbon to 
confer the post on Antonio de Silva Tello e Menezes, an influential nobleman 
whose letters-patent took precedent over those of Albuquerque, and to whom 
the latter handed over in September 1719. Acknowledging Father Joao 
Mourao’s recommendation that Albuquerque’s term of office should be ex- 
tended, the Viceroy replied that if the Father’s letter had arrived earlier, he 
could have arranged for Antonio de Silva Tello to take another governor- 
ship, but that it was now too late to effect any change. It is interesting to 
note from this correspondence, that Father Mourao had brought Albu- 
querque’s exemplary conduct to the notice of the K ‘ang-hsi emperor himself. 

During Albuquerque’s terms of office, a deputation of Senators headed by 
Manoel Vicente Roza (one of his erstwhile bitterest enemies) proceeded to 
the provincial capital of Shiu-hing 4€B% (Chao-ch‘ing) to receive a gift of silks 
and enamel objets d'art sent to Macao by the K‘ang-hsi emperor. These im- 
perial gifts and the mandarins who had brought them from Peking were 
greeted with more than royal honours on their arrival at Macao; the Viceroy 
of India later severely censored the Senators for performing the kowtow in the 
reception ceremonies both here and at Shiu-hing." 

Shortly after Albuquerque’s arrival in the colony, Francisco Xavier Doutel 
arrived in the ship which had deliberately left him in Goa in May 1717. 
Doutel evidently had a guilty conscience about this escapade, as he immedi- 
ately took refuge in the Jesuit Seminary of Saint Paul from which he only 


“ The imperial present was in return for a thank-offering sent by the Senate to the Emperor on 
March 1, 1719, in gratitude for the exemption of Macao from the terms of the edict interdicting 
navigation to the South Seas. A translation of Manoel Vicente Roza’s letter on this occasion is given 
in R. M. Martin’s China (London, 1847), vol. 1, p. 372. Marques Pereira and later writers have 
erroneously ascribed this letter to Albuquerque, but it is clear that he was not involved in this cor- 
respondence. 
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emerged some weeks later, when it was quite clear that the Governor would 
not use his position to pay off old scores. Similarly Manoel Vicente Roza, 
Francisco Leite, and his other former enemies, appear to have buried the 
hatchet and co-operated satisfactorily with him. Amongst the administrative 
measures enforced by Albuquerque in compliance with instructions from the 
Viceroy, were the prevention of the sale of houses to Chinese by Portu- 
guese, and the limitation of the number of girls entering the Convent of 
Santa Clara as nuns. This last measure was particularly necessary in the 
eyes of the Portuguese authorities, as one of the reasons for the decline of the 
European population of Macao, was that most wealthy girls sought to take 
the veil instead of bestowing themselves and their riches on amorous but 
impecunious bachelors. Trade with Cochin-China was also developed under 
Albuquerque’s auspices, and he forced the Senate to give the local Chinese a 
share in this commerce which that monopolistically-inclined body was reluc- 
tant to grant. 

After handing over the government of the Colony to his successor, Albu- 
querque stayed four months in the colony before leaving for Goa in the 
frigate Nossa Senhora das Brotas in January 1720, “‘to the universal regret of the 
citizens’’ as the eighteenth century chronicler assures us. Like all his voyages, 
this one proved slow and difficult, the frigate only reaching Goa on the 20th 
May. The day after its arrival, the Count of Ericeira wrote to Francisco 
Xavier Doutel that, “ . . . Antonio de Albuquerque has arrived and although 
I have not yet spoken to him, I see from letters written by very trustworthy 
persons who were formerly bitterly opposed to him, that his government 
was a most successful one, and that he knew how to conquer his private feel- 
ings when the common weal demanded it. . . .” 

The only discordant note in this chorus of praise was struck by his suc- 
cessor, Antonio de Silva Tello, who wrote to the Viceroy that Albuquerque, 
annoyed at being replaced before his triennial term expired, had reportedly 
threatened that he would soon return as Governor, boasting that his consider- 
able private fortune would enable him to secure his ends. The Count of 
Ericeira replied that this story was probably founded on nothing better than 
malicious gossip, and elsewhere in the same letter he warned Silva Tello 
against trusting anybody too much, since the citizens of Macao “‘like all 
Asiatics are experts in the art of introducing the most deadly poison under 
the most harmless guise.’’ From the context of this letter, it would appear 
that Francisco Xavier Doutel was the new Governor’s closest confidant and 
thus the snake in the grass, despite his apparent reconciliation with Albu- 


querque. 
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It may be added that Dom Luis de Menezes, Count of Ericeira, was an 
interesting personality and typical of the best type of Grand Seigneur who 
flourished in the palmy days of the Ancien Régime. He was a member of an 
aristocratic family which had long been notable for both literary gifts and 
martial prowess. After serving with distinction in the War of the Spanish 
Succession, he was appointed Viceroy of India at the unusually early age of 
twenty-seven. Despite his youth, his three year administration was one of 
the most successful experienced by Portuguese India during the eighteenth 
century. Unlike the majority of his contemporaries, he took a deep and 
genuine interest in the civilization of the Asiatic powers, especially as regards 
India and China. He gathered an extensive collection of Oriental books and 
manuscripts during his stay at Goa, in addition to assembling a fine armoury 
of Asiatic weapons. He kept up a close correspondence with the Jesuit 
Fathers at the Court of Peking, and the following extract from a letter of his 
written to Father Joéo Mourdo on the 21st April 1720, shows the wide 
range of interests of his active mind. 


I thank you most heartily for the historical notices which Your Paternity sent 
me regarding the Emperor, the Imperial Family, and description of the Palace inte- 
rior; I read them with such keen enjoyment that I sent a copy to their Majesties the 
King and Queen. I hope that Your Paternity will send me similar materials by each 
monsoon, and that you will likewise inform me whether in Tartary or in any coun- 
try bordering on the Great Mogul, or with China, there are any places which follow 
the Law of Moses, and whether this belief was transmitted from the tribes which 
Salmanzar transported to the Kingdom of Kashmir, now subject to the Mogul, and 
whether their Old Testament is corrupted or precisely the same as ours. Besides 
these matters I welcome all information you can procure about the boundaries, wars, 
interests, Religion, products, trade, riches, government, names, ages, virtues and 
vices of the monarchs ruling the nations bordering on China. Whether the caravans 
go annually in two months from the city of Kashgar, formerly Court of the Kings 
of Kashgar, to Cathay, and the true location of this still so little-known country. 
Also whether there are people who profess Judaism in any part of China; and similarly 
I desire a list (if possible) of Maps of the Kingdoms which border on the North of 
China and the great Mogul and Northern Tartary; and information as to whether 
there is still a Tartarian Monarchy since the Tartars have become naturalised after 
conquering China, and if so, to whom it is subject; also an account of the border 
regions of Muscovy and China. Besides the geographical accounts you may send me, 
I would also appreciate some concerning animals, birds, plants and trees. 


The worthy Father must have been somewhat taken aback at these sweep- 
ing requests, but even if he tried to collect all this material, it could not have 
reached Goa before the Count of Ericeira sailed for home in January 1721, 
at the end of his viceroyalty. The voyage proved to be a disastrous one. With 
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his ship dismasted in a storm, the Count was forced to put into the newly 
founded French colony in the island of Bourbon (the modern Reunion). 
Whilst the battered vessel lay at anchor in the roadstead of Saint Denis un- 
dergoing repairs, she was unexpectedly attacked and captured by the pirate 
ships Victory and Fancy under the celebrated corsair Jasper Seager alias Cap- 
tain England. Dom Luis de Menezes quixotically returned to the ship from 
the shore when the pirate vessels hove in sight, and narrowly escaped death 
in the hand-to-hand struggle which raged on the deck when the pirates 
boarded the vessel, his sword being broken in the fight. 

When the pirates realized the importance of their prize, they treated their 
illustrious prisoner in a manner typical of the engagingly formal way in 
which warfare was conducted during the “‘Age of Reason.” They did indeed 
demand a high ransom for the person of the ex-Viceroy, but once the amount 
was agreed on—and paid on his behalf by the French Governor Beauvollier 
—he was conducted ashore by a cortege of the pirate officers, whilst the 
Victory and Fancy fired a salute of twenty-one guns. Nor did their courtesy 
stop here. They informed the Count that if he would point out his baggage 
and personal property, they would return him all his goods intact. With 
true Iberian hauteur, Dom Luis de Menezes scornfully rejected this proposal 
to differentiate between him and his fellow passengers, and when the pirates 
persisted in their offer, he fiercely declared that if they gave him back any of 
his baggage he would throw it into the sea before their eyes. His biographer 
informs us, and we may well believe it to be true, that the thing he regretted 
most about this disaster, was the loss of his fine collection of Asiatic books 
and manuscripts, which was left to be used as cartridge paper by the ignorant 
corsairs. Our regret at the loss of these priceless manuscripts for posterity 
is somewhat lessened by the realization that even if the Count had accepted 
the pirates’ offer, the collection would either have perished in the fire which 
a few weeks later devoured his remaining property in the island, or else in the 
conflagration which destroyed the magnificent library of the house of Ericeira 
in the great Lisbon earthquake of 1755.!? 

Whilst Dom Luis de Menezes was philosophically trying to find in Gover- 
nor Beauvollier’s well-stocked library some compensation for the loss of his 
own, Antonio de Albuquerque was back in Macao, not as Governor of this 
place, but on his way to the Lesser Sunda Islands of Timor and Solor. These 


12 After further misadventures the Count finally reached Portugal, via France, in June 1723. In 
Lisbon he devoted his leisure to his historical and literary studies, being one of the most active mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy of History. Created Marquis of Lourigal in 1740, he was nominated 
Viceroy of India for the second time, and died at Goa two years later. 
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islands which had been under some sort of vague Portuguese suzerainty since 
the middle of the sixteenth century, were in an anarchical state of affairs at 
this time owing to the usurpation of the Governor’s functions by the ambi- 
tious and intriguing Goanese friar Manoel de Santo Antonio, titular Bishop of 
Malacca. It was not surprising that the new Viceroy, Francisco José de 
Sampaio e Castro, anxious to find someone capable of coping with the belli- 
cose Bishop (who had already expelled two previous Governors) should 
have selected Antonio de Albuquerque, fresh from his outstandingly success- 
ful time at Macao, for the ticklish post of Governor and Captain-General of 
these remote and unrestful islands. Writing to inform the King of his deci- 
sion in January 1722, the Viceroy gave the reasons for his choice in the fol- 
lowing terms. 


With the object of pacifying these islands, I appointed Antonio de Albuquerque 
Coelho as their Governor, in recognition of the talent, skill and prudence which he 
displayed during his year’s governorship of Macao, contrary to the expectation of 
many persons who thought that he was vindictive on account of what he had suffered 
during the time he was a married citizen there, and believed that his aim in accepting 
the governorship was to revenge himself and forcibly collect the debts owed him 
in that city; but he behaved himself so well and treated everyone so fairly, that they 
all wrote to the Viceroy Count of Ericeira expressing their regret at his leaving 
that city and government. The first to do this was the Bishop, who in previous years 
had given an unfavorable report on him, but who now wrote to the Count of Ericeira 
declaring that to ease his conscience he was compelled to retract what he had formerly 
written which was based on false information, and to testify to Albuquerque’s good 
administration. 


This was praise indeed, for the Bishop of Macao, Dom Joao do Casal, 
was a cantankerous old prelate who was not accustomed to revise his views, 
being famous for the obstinacy with which he defended what he conceived 
to be the right. Consecrated Bishop of Macao in 1690, he reached his diocese 
two years later and retained his post as its pastor for forty-five years, until 
his death at the ripe age of ninety-four in September 1735. During this half 
century he was the leading figure in the life of the colony, and took a promi- 
nent part in thestormy scenes which centered around the reception of the Papal 
Legate, Cardinal de Tournon, in 1705-1710, the revolt against the Governor 
Diogo de Pinho Teixeira, and the acrimonious quarrels over ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction between the Portuguese priests of the Padroado and the French 
and Italian clergy of the Propaganda. Of the type that would rather break 
than bend, he weathered these and many other storms that punctuated 
Macao’s eventful history, nor would he resign his post although virtually 
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incapacitated for many years by ill-health." Even when a Coadjutor, the 
Bishop of Uranopolis, was appointed to help him in 1724, the ailing Dom 
Joao do Casal refused to pay his assistant’s stipend and generally showed 
himself so uncooperative, that the latter left in disgust for Portugal ten years 
later. Only after Casal’s death in 1735, could the new Bishop claim his right- 
ful inheritance and even then he had to prosecute his predecessor’s nephew, 
Manoel Freire do Casal, the Dean of the Cathedral, who taking advantage 
of his uncle’s decrepitude, had embezzled the greater part of the episcopal 
funds. 

As was to be expected, Albuquerque’s governorship of Timor was marked 
by sharp disputes with the Bishop of Malacca, culminating in an open clash 
which resulted in the arrest and expulsion of the ambitious prelate, who was 
forcibly deported by Albuquerque to Macao in July 1722. This did not mean 
the end of the trouble however, as a native rebellion, apparently instigated by 
the Bishop or his sympathisers, broke out in the western part of the island, 
which soon reduced the territory precariously held by the Portuguese to their 
solitary stronghold of Lifao. Albuquerque accused the Dutch authorities of 
the neighbouring settlement of Coupang and the Chinese smugglers they 
favoured, of secretly fanning the flames of this revolt, but the drastic punitive 
methods he adopted seem to have made the situation worse rather than bet- 
ter. Nevertheless he managed to hold out until the completion of his tenure 
of office and after handing over the reins of government to his successor, left 
for Goa by way of Macao. 

The passage of time had evidently not dimmed the memory of his dead wife 
and child, as during his stay in the City of the Name of God in the winter of 
1725, he had a solemn mass celebrated for the repose of his wife’s soul, which 
function was featured by the firing of minute guns from the Citadel of Monte, 
and the tolling of all church bells throughout the city at the end of the cere- 
mony. It was on this occasion that Albuquerque had a funerary urn made, in 
which he deposited the bones of his beloved wife and child together with those 
of his right arm which had been amputated in 1709. This urn was originally 
deposited in the Church of Saint Francis, where it was discovered during the 
demolition of the old convent in 1865, and whence it was transferred to the 
Church of Saint Augustin, where it may still be seen by the curious visitor. 

The remainder of Albuquerque’s career was not connected with Macao 
and need therefore only be summarized here. Two years after his return to 


4 In a letter to the Senators the Bishop complained that “‘the act of extending my hand to take 
p a pen causes me unbearable shooting pains in the head.” Despite this constant suffering, he con- 
sistently turned a deaf ear to all suggestions that he should resign. 
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Goa in 1726, he was appointed Governor and Captain-General of the island 
of Patta (situated on the East African coast midway between Mombassa 
and Kismayu) which was included’in the ephemeral recapture of Mombassa 
from the Arabs of Oman by a Poreaguese expedition in 1727. Unfortunately 
Albuquerque was on bad terms with his colleague, Alvaro Caetano de Mello 
e Castro, the Governor of Mombassa; personal rivalry and the lack of co- 
operation between the two, led to the former abandoning Patta after a six 
months’ occupation, whilst the latter was compelled to surrender Mom- 
bassa to the Arabs in December 1729. On his return to Goa Albuquerque was 
brought to trial for evacuating the island and failing to relieve Mombassa, 
but was honourably acquitted despite reports that his “cunning conduct and 
bribery of witnesses” had contributed to this result, according to the Viceroy 
Joao Saldanha da Gama. Reading between the lines of Albuquerque’s de- 
fence, one is left with the impression that he was jealous of Alvaro Caetano, 
and that his principal motive in returning to Goa was the expectation that 
he would be appointed to command the expedition then being prepared for the 
relief of Mombassa. 

Be this as it may, his conduct of operations at Patta does not seem to have 
done him any permanent harm, for the Viceroy, Count of Sandomil, report- 
ing to the King on the qualifications of the leading personages in Portuguese 
India on 23rd January 1735, stated that he was “very capable, intelligent 
and had a very good manner in dealing with people. He served with distinc- 
tion and credit in the governments of Macao and Timor, according to the 
information at my disposal, whilst I do not consider that he did badly in 
Patta, since Your Majesty acquitted him, through a dispatch of the Over- 
seas Council, of the charges brought against him in this connection. I con- 
sider him fit for any post, and especially that of Macao, which today stands 
in greater need of ability and hard work than of other qualities, which for 
that matter he likewise possesses.” Despite this recommendation, he was 
not again appointed Governor of Macao, and was still in Goa at the time of 
the Mahratta war and invasion of 1740, on which occasion he served as one 
of the district commandants. 

Albuquerque appears to have been of a deeply religious nature, at any 
rate since the death of his dearly loved wife, and he always displayed a no- 
ticeable preference for Franciscan friars as his ghostly councillors. It was in 
the Franciscan Convent at Macao that he took refuge after his attempted 
assassination in 1709, and he stayed here until his recovery was complete. It 
was here that he was married and here that he buried his wife and child. His 
chaplain in the adventurous journey from Goa to Macao in 1717-1718 was a 
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Capuchin Friar, and he was accompanied by Franciscans on his expedition to 
Patta in 1729. Consequently it is not surprising to find that in the evening 
of his days he decided to enter the Franciscan Convent in Goa, where the 
last recorded mention of him is made in a vicergal report of 1745. This docu- 
ment states that he had renounced the world and was leading a saintly life 
in the retirement of the cloister. Here no doubt he died soon afterwards; 
but it is permissible to think that despite his exemplary piety, his thoughts 
must have strayed sometimes to those bygone days in Macao when he and 
Maria de Moura found to their cost that the course of true love never did run 
smooth. 





Autograph signature of Antonio de Albuquerque Coelho dated 1729; made with 
his left hand, twenty years after losing his right. 
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CHINESE ORIGIN OF WALLACE’S EVER-NORMAL GRANARY 


HE interest that the Far East holds for Henry A. Wallace has been 

concretely manifested in recent years by the trip which he took to 
eastern Siberia and China in the early summer of 1944, and by a pamphlet 
which he wrote at about the same time.! Less well known is the fact that this 
interest, at least along certain lines, is of long standing, and has played an 
important part in shaping one aspect of his social thinking. 

During the past several years I had heard vaguely that among the agricul- 
tural measures carried out by Mr. Wallace while Secretary of Agriculture 
(1933-40), those grouped under the title of ““The Ever-Normal Granary”’ 
had been inspired by ancient Chinese practice. Because of the importance of 
Wang An-shih (1021-86) in Chinese economic thought, and because of the 
existence of a considerable literature on Wang in English, I had supposed 
that it was he who might have stimulated these measures. On writing to Mr. 
Wallace for confirmation, however, he very kindly replied to me as follows 
(letter of August 24, 1945): 



















* I am deeply indebted to Mr. Wallace for his letter to me that is quoted shortly below, and for 
permission to quote from his writings and speeches contained in Wallaces’ farmer, Democracy reborn 
and the Atlantic monthly; also to Reynal & Hitchcock, publishers of Democracy reborn, and to the 
publishers of the other above-mentioned two periodicals, for use of these quotations; to Mr. Wal- 
lace’s private secretary, Miss Mildred M. Eaton, for providing the references to the Ever-Normal 
Granary contained in Wallaces’ farmer, as well as otherwise helping me; to Dr. O. C. Stine and his 
associates, Miss Gladys L. Baker and Mr. Everett E. Edwards, of the Division of Statistical and 
Historical Research, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, for sup- 
plying me with the publication mentioned in note 16, as well as other pertinent publications, and 
for giving me the references to the speeches listed in note 18; to Miss Margaret Kelley, of the 
Office of Information, Field Service Branch, Production and Marketing Administration, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who kindly checked the accuracy of the present article’s account of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act; to the Library of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, which supplied me with the texts of Mr. Wallace’s speeches and of editorials appearing 
in Wallaces’ farmer; to Professor Simon S. Kuznets, of the Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who brought me in contact with Dr. Stine; and to Dr. K. A. Wittfogel, Director of the 
Chinese History Project, Columbia University, who wrote to me about references to the Ever- 
Normal Granary in Wallace’s Democracy reborn. 

* Henry A. Wallace, Our job in the Pacific (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1944). 
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I first learned about the Ever-Normal Granary by reading a doctor’s degree thesis 
written by Chen Huan-chang, a Chinese scholar at Columbia University. The title 
of his thesis was ‘“The Economic Principles of Confucius and His School.”? As a 
result I wrote several editorials for Wallaces’ Farmer during the decade of the twen- 
ties entitled “The Ever-Normal Granary.” 

I didn’t become familiar with Wang An-shih until late 1933 or early 1934 as the 
result of a two-volume work given me by Mrs. Eugene Meyer® which was written 
by an Englishman named Williams and published by the British publishing house of 
Probsthain and Company.‘ While I am a great admirer of Wang An-shih’s work, 
I don’t think I carried out any measures as the result of reading about him. The term 
“Ever-Normal Granary” traces not to Wang An-shih but to the thesis to which I 


have earlier referred. 


This effectively disposes of the Wang An-shih hypothesis; a discovery , 
that is not surprising in view of the fact that Wang does not seem to have 
used the term “Ever-Normal Granary”’ in his own writings, though some 
of his economic measures embraced the general principles embodied in this 
ancient Chinese institution. 


CH'‘EN’S DESCRIPTION OF THE CHINESE EVER-NORMAL GRANARY 


Chen [Ch‘en] Huan-chang’s Economic principles of Confucius and his school 
is a curious work, written with a definitely propagandistic purpose. Ch’‘en, 
who was born in 1881, became in his early years a pupil of the famous re- 
former, K‘ang Yu-wei (1858-1927). Following the latter’s ideas, he wished 
to strengthen China against the impact of Christianity and of western 
thought generally, by transforming Confucianism from a loose system of 
ethics into a closely knit religious organization supported by the state. Hence, 
after receiving his Ph.D. from Columbia, he returned to Peking in 1912, 
where he founded the National Confucian Association:® 

The propagandistic motivation in Ch‘en’s book is evident in the exagger- 
ated claims he makes for Chinese culture in his conclusion: ® 


(1) The Chinese have the best religion—Confucianism. ... (2) The Chinese 
have the highest standard of morality. . . . (3) The Chinese have the most widely- 


2? Chen Huan-chang, The economic principles of Confucius and his school, Columbia University 
studies in history, economics and public law, vols. 44-45 (whole number 113) (New York, 1911). 

3 Wife of the former publisher of the Washington post. 

4 The actual name of the author is H. R. Williamson. His work is entitled Wang An Shih, a 
Chinese statesman and educationalist of the Sung dynasty (2 vols. London: Probsthain, 1935-37). 

5 Arthur W. Hummel, translator and annotator, Autobiography of a Chinese historian (Leyden: 
E. J. Brill, 1931), p. xiv and note; Who's who in China (5th ed. Shanghai: China weekly review, 
1936), pp. 27-8. The latter, which contains further details not mentioned above, is the latest refer- 
ence to Ch‘en I have seen. 

* Chen, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 726. 
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spoken language. ... (4) The Chinese have produced the best literature of all 
kinds. This is beyond dispute. [He concludes his book by saying (p. 730)]: 

Under one centralized government, one uniform language, one highly-developed 
religion, one national idea, China will, without doubt, become a strong nation. . . . 
But China will not injure anyone not Chinese as the western nations take advantage of 
other people. After China shall be strong, the Great Similarity of Confucius will 
come, and the world-state will appear. Then the brotherhood of nations will be 
established, and there will be no war, but perpetual peace. 

Nevertheless, the account Ch‘en gives of the Ever-Normal Granary is 
accurate, on the whole, as well as, apparently, the most detailed that has ap- 
peared in English.” He begins by describing (pp. 568-70) some precursors 
of the first actual Ever-Normal Granary of 54 B.C.: (1) When Li K‘o® 
became minister of the state of Wei (under Marquis Wen, 424-387 B.C.), 
he instituted a system whereby the government would buy from the farmers 
a certain percentage of their grain in years of good harvest, and in times of 
famine would sell this grain at the normal price. As a result of this program, 
“even if famine, flood and drought should occur, the price of grain would 
not be high, and the people would not be obliged to emigrate. . . . When 
his scheme was carried out in Wei, he not only made the people rich, but 
also made the state strong.”’ (2) Ch'en quotes Mencius’s pointed criticism of 
King Hui of Liang (370-319 B.C.): “When the grain is so abundant that 
the dogs and swine eat the food of man, you do not make any collection for 
storage. When there are people dying from famine on the roads, you do 
not issue the stores of your granaries for them’ (Mencius, Ia, 3). 

Ch'en then (p. 572) describes how Keng Shou-ch‘ang Jk#&, in 54 B.C., 
instituted the first measure actually to be given the name of “Ever-Normal 
Granary” (Ch‘ang-p‘ing-ts‘ang PR): 

Keng Shou-ch‘ang proposed that all provinces along the boundaries of the empire 
should establish granaries. When the price of grain was low, they should buy it at 
the normal price, higher than the market price, in order to profit the farmers. When 
the price was high, they should sell it at the normal price, lower than the market 
price, in order to profit the consumers. Such a granary was called “constantly nor- 
mal granary.” As the result was good for the people, the emperor gave Keng Shou- 
ch‘ang the title of marquis. 

This is a close paraphrase of the pertinent passage in the History of the 
former Han dynasty, cited by Ch‘en as the basis for his account.* Ch‘en com- 
ments further as follows: 


7 Chen, op. cit., vol. 2, ch. 30, “Government control of grain,” sect. 1, “Equalizing the price of 
grain,” pp. 568-77. 

* More properly pronounced Li K‘uei. See Giles, Chinese biographical dictionary, no. 1164. 

* Han shu (Shanghai: Chung Hua Book Co., edition of 1923), ch. 24a, p. Sa. 
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This system has continued from the time the constantly normal granary was estab- 
lished . . . to the present day. Although it was sometimes in practice, and sometimes 
out of practice, according to the political modifications of different ages, its name has 
nominally existed in nearly all ages. Despite the modifications of this system in later 
times, the fundamental law of Keng Shou-ch‘ang remains the same. 


Ch‘en cites further instances of its operation, the latest for the year A.D. 
1757, and then (pp. 573-77) sums up its chief benefits and weaknesses. It is 
beneficial, in his opinion, because: (1) Farmers themselves are usually short 
sighted people, incapable of watching out for their true interests. (2) Un- 
less protected by the government, farmers are helpless and easily exploited 
by merchants. (3) Grain is a basic necessity of life, so that its price directly 
affects the welfare of all society. (4) Natural calamities often prevent the 
price of grain from following the normal law of supply and demand. 

As criticism, Ch‘en cites the remarks of Ssu-Ma Kuang (1019-86) and 
Chu Hsi (1130-1200). Ssu-Ma Kuang stated that government magistrates 
are often corrupt and permit local merchants to use the government-deter- 
mined prices of grain for speculation purposes. Even if the magistrates are 
honest, he said, it takes them so long to receive from the capital the govern- 
ment-set price for grain, that by the time it arrives, it no longer fits local 
conditions. Chu Hsi stated that farmers in distant regions are not benefited 
by the law, since the government-controlled grain fails to reach them. He 
further remarked that because of the complexity of the law, it is often not 
properly administered and the government granaries are left unused. 

Before concluding this section, it is worth noting that among the forerun- 
ners listed by Ch‘en for Keng Shou-ch'ang’s Ever-Normal Granary of 54 
B.c., he curiously fails to mention two that were probably the most important. 
These were the closely interrelated systems of “Equable Transport”’ (chiin- 
shu) and ‘Equalization and Standardization” (p‘ing-chun), as instituted by 
the famous economist and statesman, San Hung-yang (143-80 B.c.), in 115 
and 110 B.c. respectively. Under the operation of these measures, the key 
economic products of various regions were bought up by the government, 
and then transported to and sold in other regions where a need for them 
existed. Thus the government attempted to maintain fixed prices and an even 
distribution for the products in question.** Unfortunately, the primary 


% Cf. Esson M. Gale, Discourses on salt and iron (Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1931), pp. xxv-xxvi; 
Chang Chun-ming,““The genesis and meaning of Huan K‘uan’s ‘Discourses on salt and iron’,”’ 
Chinese social and political science review, 18 (April 1934), 21-22; S. C. Chen, “Sang Hung-yang 
(143-80 B.c.), economist of the early Han,” Journal north China branch royal Asiatic society, 67 
(1936), 161. Chang, by mistake, dates the instituting of the Equable Transport system in 116 in- 
stead of 115 B.c. 
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sources do not tell us, what, precisely, were the commodities thus handled 
by the government; the wording of the texts, however, makes almost cer- 
tain the supposition that grain was included. Sang Hung-yang’s measures, 
furthermore, though broader in scope than that of Keng Shou-ch‘ang seem 
to have been based on much the same principles. The term itself, however, 
Ch‘ang-p'ing-ts‘ang or Ever-Normal Granary, admittedly was originated by 
Keng. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that this term, translated by Ch'en as 
“constantly normal granary,” is variously rendered by other writers. Thus 
Lee, in her Economic history of China, refers to it at one point as the ‘‘con- 
stantly normal granary,” but elsewhere as the “normally constant granary.’’!° 
Williamson-! paraphrases it as “Emergency Granary,” while it is translated 
by Dubs” as “Constantly Equalizing Granaries.’”” The term Ever-Normal 
Granary, therefore, which is simpler and better than any of the preceding, 
seems to have been coined by Mr. Wallace himself. 


THE EVER-NORMAL GRANARY IN WALLACES’ FARMER, 1918-27 


The lasting impression which Ch‘en’s book left on Mr. Wallace’s think- 
ing is indicated by the three editorials which he wrote on the Ever-Normal 
Granary while editor of the weekly Wallaces’ farmer (Des Moines, lowa). 
The first, written in 1918, does not actually mention it by name, but obvi- 
ously refers to the system; in the others, written in 1926 and 1927, the term 
itself appears. 


1. “Storage of Food.” (Wallaces’ farmer 43.49 [December 6, 1918], p. 1772) 


The dealers in eggs, butter and other surplus food products are rendering a dis- 
tinct service both to the producers and the consumers, when they buy these products 
when they are plentiful and store them up to be used during the time when they 
are scarce. No doubt it is quite true that some of these men make more of a profit 
than they ought to make, but certainly their operations tend to equalize the price of 
food and to make it cheaper than it would otherwise be during that season of the 
year when the supply is smallest. 

Ifany government shall ever do anything really worth while with our food problem 
it will be by perfecting the plan tried by the Chinese three thousand years ago;™* 


*° Mabel Ping-hua Lee, The economic history of China, with special reference to agriculture, Columbia 
University studies in history, economics and public law, vol. 99, no. 1 (whole number 225) (New 
York, 1921), pp. 59, 168. Considering the importance of the Ever-Normal Granary for agriculture, 
she brushes it aside with amazing celerity in a total of three sentences. 

* Williamson, Wang An Shih, vol. 1, p. 145. 

* Homer H. Dubs, ‘“‘Wang Mang and his economic reforms,” T‘oung pao, 35 (1939), 258; His- 
tory of the former Han dynasty (Baltimore: Waverly Press for the American Council of Learned 
Societies, Washington, D. C. 1944), vol. 2, p. 253. 

'* Two thousand years would be more nearly accurate. 
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that is, by building warehouses and storing food in years of abundance, and holding 
it until the years of scarcity. 


2. “The Ever Normal Granary” (Wallaces’ farmer 51.41 [October 8, 1926], 
p. 1314) 


Over a thousand years ago the Chinese had a system which they called the “Ever 
Normal Granary.” A law was passed which provided that when the crops went be- 
yond a certain size and prices below a certain point, the government was empowered 
to buy grain and put it into the government owned warehouses. Here it stayed until 
a year came when the crop went below a certain point. The stored grain was then 
sold to the public. The Chinese, in spite of their rather inadequate crop reporting sys- 
tem and their lack of statistics, seem to have got fairly good results out of this plan 
for a number of years. Its principle had in it more of statesmanship than can be found 
in the vast majority of plans suggested for relief of American agriculture. 

Of course, an “Ever Normal Granary”’ is not particularly needed as long as we 
have a large surplus which must be disposed of to Europe. If, however, we had a 
really intelligent comprehension of agricultural statesmanship, we would work out 
in this country a combination of the Chinese idea of an ever normal granary with a 
common sense handling of our surplus. Doubtless this would involve a certain amount 
of government meddling for which our people may not yet be ready. Just the same, 
it must be remembered that the government is continually meddling with agriculture 
and that it is in large measure responsible for the present surplus of agricultural 
products because of the experiments which it has conducted and the information 
which it has put out through the extension service. In times like the present, the 
government should either stop boosting agricultural production or should go ahead 
and work out an agricultural program designed to safeguard the future welfare of the 
nation. There is food for real thought in the Chinese idea of the ever normal granary, 
even though they themselves made only a partial success of it. 


3. “The Ever Normal Granary.” (Wallaces’ farmer 52.3 [January 21, 1927], 
p. 85) 


More than a thousand years ago, one of the Chinese governments worked out 
a scheme known as the “Ever Normal Granary.” It gave very good results for a 
time, but the statistics of those days were not such as to make the plan altogether 
satisfactory. A Californian" has suggested a variation of this scheme to be applied to 
cotton as follows: 

“Let the federal government each year decide what has been the average price of 
cotton during the preceding five years, as determined by the open markets of the 
world. For each 10 per cent of said average price that the current price is below 
said average price, let the government purchase and store one million bales of cotton, 
not exceeding five million bales in any one year. For each 10 per cent of said average 
price that the current price is above said average price for the preceding five years, 
let the government sell one million bales of its stored supply, until the supply is ex- 
hausted. The mathematical rules for buying and selling should be fixed by statute and 


4 [ do not know who this is. 
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work automatically, not being left to the discretion of public officials. The govern- 
ment should carry the interest and warehouse charges as a legitimate contribution to 
the public welfare. Buying when cotton is down and selling when it is up might alone 
cover the major part if not all the cost of administration.” 

There is merit in this idea. It would stabilize prices, and the chief criticism we can 
see is that it accepts the 1922-26 scale of prices as normal and desirable for farm 
products. Some day the “ever normal granary”’ idea will be made to fit modern condi- 


tions. 

The final words certainly become prophetic in the light of later events. 
Mr. Wallace’s growing concern with the problem of how to regulate the 
flow of commodities from farmer to consumer is shown by the large number 
of editorials he wrote in Wallaces’ farmer during these years, in which he 
urged individual farmers to control surpluses by storing them themselves 
until time of need.!® The increasing dislocation of American agriculture 
during the 1920’s, however, made it more and more evident that such meas- 
ures of individual self-help were in themselves inadequate, and needed to 
be supplemented by some sort of government program following the general 
lines of the Ever-Normal Granary idea in China. 


WALLACE’S ADVOCACY OF THE EVER-NORMAL GRANARY, 1934-38 
The first Agricultural Adjustment Act, passed by Congress on May 12, 


1933, lasted until January 6, 1936, when certain parts of it were invalidated 
by the Supreme Court. The grounds for invalidation were that it was un- 
constitutional to finance the administration of the Act by means of taxes 
levied on the processing of agricultural products. The Act was replaced to 
a large extent, therefore, on February 29, 1936, by the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, which endeavored to encourage farmers to 
shift production from soil-depleting to soil-conserving crops. This act proved 
to be inadequate, and so was in its turn amended and expanded, February 16, 
1938, by the existing Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. The present 
AAA is far more sweeping in its provisions than either of its predecessors. 
Because of the Supreme Court decision of 1936, it is financed by special 
appropriations from the Treasury rather than by processing taxes.’° 

The term, Ever-Normal Granary, seems never to have been used in con- 
nection with the first AAA of 1933-36. The reason for this is simple. The 


*® No less than 78 such editorials are collected in the 25-page typescript, “References on farm 
storing of grain and other food products, taken from Wallaces’ Farmer, 1912-1932,” compiled Sep- 
tember 27, 1934, in the Library of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

** A convenient summary is found in Achieving a balanced agriculture; how the national farm pro- 
gram meets the changing problem, prepared by the Division of Special Reports, Office of Information, 
Department of Agriculture (revised ed. of April 1940), pp. 12-18. 
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original Act grew out of a situation under which American farmers, for a 
number of years preceding, had been piling up ever greater surpluses of 
wheat and other products. These they were unable to dispose of, either do- 
mestically or abroad, save at greatly reduced prices. The Act therefore at- 
tempted to diminish such surpluses by paying subsidies to farmers who 
would voluntarily reduce acreage of these products according to certain set 
quotas. It was not specifically designed for a reversed situation in which 
drought or other calamity might wipe out the surpluses or cause actual 
shortage. Thus it differed from the Chinese concept of the Ever-Normal 
Granary, the intention of which was actually two-fold: (1) through the 
government’s purchasing and storage of the surplus production of good years 
to prevent gluts and resulting low prices; and (2) through the sale of such 
stored-up surpluses at fixed prices in years of bad harvest, to prevent scarcity 
and resulting high prices. Owing to the type of agrarian economy practiced 
in China (see below, p. 421), the second purpose was probably stronger in 
the minds of the administrators than was the first. 

The terrible drought of the summer of 1934 revealed the need for supple- 
menting an Act thus geared primarily for surpluses rather than shortages. 
Already on June 6, 1934, Mr. Wallace, foreseeing the effects of the drought, 
delivered a radio address in which he argued for the establishment of “an 
ever-normal! granary, such as had been used in ancient China and again in 
Bible times, to carry over the fat yield of good years and provision the people 
more evenly in times such as these.’’!” This address was followed by many 
others on the same theme, of which only a few of the more pertinent need be 
cited here.!® On November 20, 1934, Mr. Wallace summed up the situa- 
tion succinctly as follows:'* 

For a number of years I have been interested in the concept of the ever-normal 
granary, a concept not greatly different from that of Joseph, in Bible days, or of the 
Confucians in ancient China. It is obvious that when we produce very little for ex- 
port, we have very little to fall back on in years of drought. When we were produc- 


ing two or three hundred million bushels of wheat annually above domestic needs, an 
occasional short crop did not endanger our domestic supply; we simply exported 


1” Henry A. Wallace, Democracy reborn, selected from public papers and edited with introduction 
and notes by Russell Lord (New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1944), note by Mr. Lord on p. 81. 
The reference to “Bible times” relates to the measures of Joseph in Egypt, on which see below. 

18 Mr. Wallace argued for the Ever-Normal Granary in speeches delivered on the following dates, 
in addition to those quoted immediately below: April 17, 1934; May 16, 1935; January 26, Febru- 
ary 2 and 9, May 27, October 5, and November 8, 1937. In the Sunday magazine of the New York 
times, November 14, 1937, he wrote an article entitled “Wallace urges ‘balanced abundance’; In the 
‘Ever-Normal Granary’ the Secretary sees the salvation of the farm and the city.” 

19 “A foundation of stability,” speech delivered before the National Grange, Hartford, Conn., and 
quoted in Wallace, Democracy reborn, p. 87. 
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less. In years when carryover is high, a short crop is likewise no embarrassment. 
Without either a large exportable surplus or a large carryover, however, a control 
program must admit the possibility of real shortage. To prevent this would be the 
purpose of the ever-normal granary. 


On August 19, 1936, Mr. Wallace cited not only China and Egypt, but 
also the Mormons, as support for the Ever-Normal Granary idea: ?° 


Joseph was one of the earliest economic statesmen of history. During seven years 
of good weather, according to the 47th Chapter of Genesis,” he stored up the sur- 
plus crops to be used when the drought years came. Then, in exchange for stored 
grain, he accepted from the drought-stricken farmers first, their money; second, their 
livestock; and third, their land. Apparently he put the farmers on the relief rolls until 
the drought was over and then gave them back the use of their land in exchange for 
a very low rent.” It was a plan which worked well in ancient Egypt because behind 
Joseph stood Pharaoh. 

In ancient China the followers of Confucius worked out a modification of the 
same idea which they called the ever-normal granary, and which provided that in 
the good years the government should buy up a certain percentage of the crops to 
be stored away until prices had advanced beyond a certain point and the crop had 
declined below a certain point. The plan was used with moderate success and occa- 
sional intermissions for more than 1400 years. 

The Mormons, and especially the Mormon women, in the early days of Utah 
worked out a system of storing the surplus of their wheat against a time when the 
crops might be unusually short. The system was still operating in Utah in a modified 
form at the time the World War broke out. 

The Federal Farm Board operations brought about considerable storage 6f wheat 
and cotton, but the storage was started in response to political pressure and there 
apparently was little thought as to when or how the surplus would be sold. The 
experience of the Farm Board was disillusioning both to the farmers and the Farm 
Board itself. The more the Farm Board dipped into the market to sustain the price 
of wheat and cotton, the lower the price seemed to sink; and the lower prices went, 
the less the farmers bought from the people in the cities. So we had the strange 
paradox of bread lines lengthening almost in proportion to the increasing surplus in 
storage. The more farmers produced, the less the city people produced. 

Today, there is in the United States an unusual opportunity to take advantage of 
the experience of Joseph, the ancient Chinese, and the Farm Board. 


The urgent need for such legislation was heightened by the drought of 
1936, which, with that of 1934, largely wiped out previous surpluses and 
caused serious shortages in some products. The return of good weather in 
1937, however, brought renewed surpluses, and this alternation of drought- 
caused shortage and the production of super-abundance focussed attention 


20 Speech at the Great Lakes Exposition, Cleveland, Ohio; quoted in Democracy reborn, p. 117. 
*' But described in more detail in ch. 41. 
*® Twenty per cent of the annual crop, with priests’ land tax free, according to ch. 47. 
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on the need for an all-weather farm program that would give protection 
against both kinds of hazard. On February 8, 1937, a group of farm leaders 
from all over the country met in Washington to discuss the situation. They 
/listened to Mr. Wallace’s appeal for an Ever-Normal Granary, and then, 
the following day, unanimously passed a resolution demanding the adoption 
of such legislation.” In the fall of the same year Congress met in special 
session to enact legislation. The resulting new AAA was signed by President 
Roosevelt on February 16, 1938. Mr. Wallace was quoted in the New York 
times of February 17 as saying of it: ““The Act aims at a more substantial 
abundance than we have ever had. Various provisions will help, directly or 
indirectly, in setting up the Ever-Normal Granary plan.” And the Act was 
described by the Times itself in the same article as “embodying the most 
ambitious farm relief experiment the nation has ever attempted.” 


THE EVER-NORMAL GRANARY IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 1938 TO DATE 


Since 1938 the term Ever-Normal Granary has appeared frequently in 
publications of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. It is commonly used 
in a general rather than a specific sense, to cover a whole group of broadly 
related activities, rather than a particular piece of legislation. Some of these 


activities antedate the AAA of 1938, but they were coordinated by that 
Act into a comprehensive and unified program. To quote the Department of 
Agriculture itself: 


The Ever-Normal Granary program, in a broad sense, includes the various activi- 
ties Concerned with the supply of agricultural products. It is designed to provide 
,Abundance from year to year and in the future with reserves in the store-houses 
and reserves in the soil. It is concerned with efficiency of production, adjustment of 
production, conservation, balancing the flow of market supplies, and insuring crop 
yields. 


. These five functions may be summarized as follows: 

1. Promoting efficient production: The Department of Agriculture conducts 
and sponsors research on crop and livestock selection, tillage methods, com- 
mercial fertilizer, etc., designed to improve methods of farm production. 

2. Adjustment of production: Producers of such staple crops as cotton, 
~ wheat, corn, tobacco and rice are asked voluntarily to stay within acreage 
allotments determined by the Department of Agriculture according to the 
production of the preceding season, the probable carry-over, and other fac- 


23 New York times, February 10, 1937. 
% Achieving a balanced agriculture, p. 23. The following data are abstracted from the same pamphlet, 


Sect. VI, ““The Ever-Normal Granary,” pp. 23-31. 
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tors. Farmers who cooperate in this program earn payments from the govern- 
ment by staying within their acreage allotments, and may also receive parity- 
payments, if their return on any commodity falls below parity income. 
“Parity” is determined according to the prices prevailing during the five 
year period of August 1909-July 1914. 

3. Conservation as a stabilizer of supply: The foregoing program for adjust- 
ment of production operates in coordination with a conservation program, 
under which the production of unneeded amounts of soil-depleting crops, 
such as corn, wheat, etc., may be decreased in favor of increased production 
of soil-conserving crops, such as grasses and legumes. 

4. Balancing the flow of market supplies: Producers of cotton, tobacco, corn 
and wheat, if they grow more than can be advantageously marketed at the 
moment, may receive commodity storage loans from the government, pro- 
vided that they undertake to hold their surpluses in storage until such time 
as the crops may be marketed without causing gluts. These loans thus pre- 
vent the market from being flooded in years of surplus and insure a sufficiency 
of supply even in years of poor crops. When total supplies, including re- 
serves, become excessive, farmers must market their production according 
to fixed quotas, in order to receive such storage loans. These marketing 
quotas, however, may not be used unless approved by at least two thirds of 
the farmers voting in referendum on the question. The marketing of sur- 
pluses may be facilitated by such devices as the food stamp plan. 

5. Insuring crops: The government, through the Federal Crop Insurance 
Act of 1938, as amended, protects wheat, cotton and flax growers from 
losses caused by bad weather, insects, plant diseases, etc. Insurante prem- 
iums are paid by farmers to the government in the form of wheat or cash 
equivalent. In case of crop failure, the farmers are paid an indemnity by the 
government. 

The above summary shows that the Ever-Normal Granary program, as 
practised in the United States today, is, in the words of the Department of 
Agriculture, “much broader than the mere storage of reserves.”’** It thus far 
transcends the scope of the Ever-Normial Granary in China. Indeed, the basic 
principle of the latter, that of commodity storage, appears conspicuously only 
in points four (Balancing the flow of market supplies) and five (Insuring 
crops, which, to some extent, is simply a particular adaptation of point 
four). 

The primary reason for this is undoubtedly the difference between the 
Chinese and American types of agriculture. Chinese agriculture is character- 

** Achieving a balanced agriculture, p. 31. 
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ized by the cultivation of comparatively small plots of land through inten- 
sive hand-labor. Its yields per cultivator (though not necessarily per acre) 
are therefore limited, and its chief danger is that it will not produce enough 
~ rather than that it will over-produce. Hence the basic problem of govern- 
ment in such an economy is to protect its people from the harmful effects of 
scarcity rather than those of over-abundance. American agriculture, on the 
contrary, is highly mechanized and conducted on large amounts of land, 
so that it gives a high yield per cultivator. Legislation, to be effective, must 
therefore not only protect against the old danger of periodic scarcity, but 
must at the same time, and perhaps even more frequently, deal with the 
new problem of surplus that arises from an industrial type of economy. 

Still another difference between the Ever-Normal Granary in China and 
in America springs from the paternalistic concept of government that existed 
in the one country, as compared with the democratic institutions prevailing 
in the other. In China the Ever-Normal Granary program was carried out 
“ for the farmers as well as other social groups, but not by them. All farmers 
were compelled to give support to whatever program the government might 
decide upon. Furthermore, the government itself became a major operator 
in the agricultural market, for it acquired large quantities of grain which it 
‘ stored in its own granaries. In America, on the contrary, no farmer need join 
the Ever-Normal Granary program unless he so wishes, though the govern- 
ment makes it attractive for him to do so by offering financial inducements. 
Furthermore, it is the farmers themselves who, in return for government 
loans, store a large part of their produce within their own or other privately 
owned storehouses, where they may pay off the loans and use or sell the 
produce. Much less of it, compared with old China, is actually handed over 
to the government. 

Despite these differences, a basic similarity in purpose exists between the 
two systems. The American Ever-Normal Granary program is “‘a broad 
and comprehensive attack on the entire problem of protecting agricultural 
production and prices against violent fluctuations of the type which have 
been so harmful in the past.’’** This is a statement which any of the admin- 
istrators of the Chinese Ever-Normal Granary would have wholeheartedly 
approved. Thus the American Ever-Normal Granary may fairly be said to 
have taken not only its name and part of its practice from its ancient Chinese 
prototype, but to share with the latter much of its underlying philosophy.” 

%° Achieving a balanced agriculture, p. 31. 

27 This does not mean, of course, that other factors did not play an important part in shaping the 


American concept of the Ever-Normal Granary. It came into existence as a response to the whole 
situation in which American agriculture found itself in the 1920's and 1930’s, by which time, like 
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THE EVER-NORMAL GRANARY AS A WORLD INSTITUTION 


By way of conclusion, it is fitting to quote the words written by Mr. Wal- 
lace in an article finished just at the time of the Japanese attack on Pearl 


Harbor: *8 

During the ’20’s and ’30’s, when the raw-material producers were in such fre- 
quent trouble, various methods were developed to help them adjust themselves to the 
painful realities of diminishing demand. . . . More than any of the other plans, the 
Ever Normal Granary in this country recognized consumer needs by setting up huge 
stockpiles of wheat, cotton, and corn. The stated objective was to carry over the 
surplus from the fat years to the lean years, thus benefiting the producer in the 
years of overproduction and very low prices and helping the consumer in years when 
the supplies otherwise would be short and the prices high. As things turned out, our 
Ever Normal Granary stocks of corn made possible our quick and heavy shipments of 
pork and dairy products to Great Britain during this last year. Those of us who 
formulated the Ever Normal Granary program had in mind that supplies might 
eventually be very helpful in case of war. But none of us at that time visualized also 
how important these supplies might be to the war-stricken territories during the 
years immediately following the declaration of peace. 

As part of the effort to win the peace, I am hoping that what might be called the 
“ever normal granary principle” can be established for a number of commodities on 
a world-wide scale. It will be remembered that the fourth point of the eight points 
agreed upon by Roosevelt and Churchill in the Atlantic Charter mentioned the en- 
joying by all the states, great or small, victor or vanquished, of access on equal terms 
to the raw materials of the world. To give this lofty ideal a more definite substance 
should be one of our chief objectives in the months that lie immediately ahead. 


This invocation of an ancient Chinese concept as an instrument for inter- ~ 
national peace would rejoice the heart of Ch‘en Huan-chang, the man from 
whom Mr. Wallace first learned about the Ever-Normal Granary. For it 
will be remembered that Ch‘en, in the conclusion to his book, argued that a 
re-vivified Confucianism would not only bring renewed greatness to China, 
but would actualize the ancient Confucian dream of a universal peace. ‘““The 
Great Similarity of Confucius will come,” he predicted in 1911, ‘“‘and the 
world state will appear. Then the brotherhood of nations will be established, 
and there will be no war, but perpetual peace.” ”® 


other institutions in American economic life, agriculture had reached a point of maturity at which 
governmental planning was necessary to supplement the old principle of /aissez-faire. The Chinese 
Ever-Normal Granary is important, however, because it suggested to Mr. Wallace a promising .. 
path along which such planning might proceed. In comparison with it, the examples of Joseph and 
the Mormons, also cited by Mr. Wallace, are of secondary importance. This is shown by the time lag 
of more than fifteen years between his first reference to China in 1918 and those he makes to Joseph 
and the Mormons in 1934, as well as by the very use of the name, “Ever-Normal Granary.” 

** Henry A. Wallace, “Foundations of peace,” Atlantic monthly (January 1942), 37; quoted in 
Democracy reborn, pp. 183-4. 

*® See above, early part of sect. 2. 
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As originally written, this article came to an end at this point, but later 
events have brought very much to the fore the possibility that a world-wide 
application of the Ever-Normal Granary, as envisaged by Mr. Wallace, may 
take place in the not too distant future. Thus a United Press dispatch from 
Washington of August 7, 1946, appearing in the New York times of August 
8, read in part as follows: 

The United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization said tonight that it was 
proposing an international ever-normal granary so as to keep poorer nations from 
going hungry while others pile up tremendous unmarketable food surpluses. Such a 
plan, FAO said, would go a long way toward stamping out conditions existing be- 
fore the war when half the world’s 2,000,000,000 people were chronically underfed 
and large groups even in the wealthier countries did not get enough to eat. 


A companion dispatch from Washington to the Times of the same date 
explained that the plan of the Food and Agriculture Organization calls for 
establishment of a World Food Board, which would function to: 


Stabilize prices of agricultural commodities on the world markets. 

Establish a world food reserve adequate for any emergency arising through failure 
of crops in any part of the world. 

Provide funds for financing the disposal of surplus agricultural products on special 
terms to countries where the need for them was the greatest. 


Cooperate with organizations concerned with international credits and agricultural 
development. 


The very next day, however, on August 9, 1946, the New York times re- 
ported from Washington that this proposal had been unanimously rejected 
by President Truman’s Cabinet, and added that Britain ‘‘may support the 
United States’ position at the international conference at Copenhagen on 
Sept. 2 which will consider the proposed board.” It stated further, however, 
that because of the alluring possibilities of the plan for many countries, “‘the 
United States is not expected to have an easy time sidetracking the... 
proposals. The possible help of Great Britain would not avert difficulty, it 
was said.” , 

The same article described the proposed World Food Board as “an inter- 
nationalization of the ‘ever-normal granary’ plan instituted in the United 
States by Henry A. Wallace, as Secretary of Agriculture, in the 1930's.” 
It attributed its inception to Sir John Boyd Orr, Director General of the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, and stated that it 
“would fix a minimum and maximum permissible price range for each of 
the controlled commodities, buying them when they fell below the minimum, 
and selling them when they rose above the maximum. . . . The board would 
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dispose of ‘surplus agricultural products on special terms to countries where 


> 99 


the need for them is most urgent’.”’ The article attributed the opposition of 
the United States and Britain to the fact that the plan describes only sketchily 
how the World Food Board’s operations would be financed, and the resulting 
fear of these countries that much of the burden of this financing would fall on 
their own shoulders. 

As these lines are written, however, a statement by Mr. Wallace has just 
been issued, strongly denying the truth of the facts asserted in the foregoing 
article. An Associated Press dispatch of August 13, 1946, from Washington, 
appearing in the New York times of August 14, reads in part as follows: 


Henry Wallace, Secretary of Commerce, said today the President’s Cabinet had 
endorsed the general principle of an international “ever-normal granary” as em- 
bodied in the world-food plan recently presented by Sir John Orr... . 

‘Some such plan as this will sooner or later have to be adopted or the plight of the 
farmers of the world will eventually be worse for a time than it was in either 1921 
or 1932,” Mr. Wallace said in a statement. 

The statement denied published reports that the Cabinet had rejected the food 
organization director’s proposal. It said that the Cabinet accepted the principle 
“without a dissenting voice and . . . asked that further study be made of this and 
alternative proposals.” 

Mr. Wallace’s statement presented his personal endorsement of the idea in these 
words: 

‘T have long been in favor of the ever-normal granary plan of buffer stocks. In 
justice both to the farmer and the consumer, I have felt that the internationalization 
of the ever-normal granary idea is absolutely essential. 

“I believe that our own ever-normal granary program made a great contribution 
to human welfare during the recent war, and I believe that an extension of this pro- 
gram internationally is necessary for continued world peace and prosperity.” 


Unfortunately, the need of meeting a publication deadline makes impos- 
sible the following here of further developments in this effort to gain inter- 
national acceptance for the ancient Chinese Ever-Normal Granary principle. 
The discussions of the Orr plan that will take place at the meeting of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization opening in Copenhagen on September 2, 
1946, however, should prove interesting. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 


Since the above was written, Dr. E. A. Kracke, Jr., has kindly drawn 
my attention to an interesting passage in Leonard D. White, Charles H. 
Bland, Walter R. Sharp and Fritz Morstein Marx, Civil service abroad, Great 
Britain, Canada, France, Germany (New York & London: McGraw-Hill, 
1935). On page 172 of this work, the following statement is made concern- 
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ing Frederick William I of Prussia (1713-40): “His grain surplus admin- 
istration bought up at a fixed price whatever the peasants could not sell in 
fat years, in order to dispose of it in lean years below the market price for 
the benefit of the lower urban middle class.” 

It would be an interesting task, but one beyond the scope of this paper, 
to determine whether any Chinese influence is apparent in what superficially 
seems to be a striking parallel to the Chinese Ever-Normal Granary. On the 
face of it, such influence would seem to be not at all impossible, inasmuch as 
the enthusiasm for China shared by such German thinkers as Leibniz (1646- 
1716) and Christian Wolff (1679-1754) is well known.®° Furthermore, Fred- 
erick William I seems to have instituted a civil service system in Prussia 
which in certain basic principles shows interesting resemblances to the 
Chinese examination system.™ 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that a number of peoples and coun- 
tries (in addition to Joseph and the Mormons, already cited in this paper) 
have at various times attempted measures similar to the Chinese Ever-Normal 
Granary, quite independently of Chinese example.*? Nowhere else in the past 
but in China, however, has the institution been applied on anything like such 
a large scale, nor been maintained (under varying names) over such a long 
period of time. 

30 For an excellent recent study of this aspect of Leibniz, see Donald F. Lach, “Leibniz and 
China,” Journal of the history of ideas, 6 (October, 1945), 436-55. 

% Civil service abroad, pp. 173-5. This work seems to have been overlooked by Teng Ssu-yii in 


his otherwise excellent study, “Chinese influence on the western examination system,” HJAS, 


7 (September 1943), 267-312. 
% Cf., for instance, the interesting article by Chester L. Guthrie, “A seventeenth century 


‘Ever-Normal Granary,’ the Alhéndiga of colonial Mexico city,” Agricultural history, 15 (January 
1941), 37-43; also bibliography cited in ibid., p. 37, note 2. 
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HE term “Southeast Asia” is coming steadily into greater use. The term 

is a convenient geographic expression, but is it anything more? Do the 
countries of this region have very much in common? Do they have enough 
in common to suggest the possibility of fruitful cooperation? These ques- 
tions take on added significance because of the present political upheavals 
and unrest in nearly all of the countries of this region. 


BOUNDARIES OF THE REGION 


The countries generally included in the Southeastern Asiatic region are as 
follows: Indo-China, Thailand, British Malaya, Burma, the British posses- 
sions in Northern Borneo, the Philippines, Netherlands East Indies and Portu- 
guese Timor. Except in the southeast the region has fairly clear geographic 
demarcations. Mountains and highlands separate it from India and China. 
The Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java and the Lesser Sunda Islands form 


the Malay Barrier, separating the Indian and Pacific Oceans and forming a 
number of seas and gulfs within the heart of the region. The Philippine Is- 
lands clearly form a part of the Malay Archipelago, but where to draw the 
line in the southeast is somewhat of a problem. The New Guinea group 
does not naturally belong to this region, but the whole of Netherlands Indies 
is generally included in the region, chiefly no doubt because of the con- 
venience of including entire political and administrative units. But if Dutch 
New Guinea is included, there is little reason for excluding Australian New 
Guinea and the adjacent islands to the East. However, no region ever has 
natural and logical boundaries on all sides. 

The region as circumscribed above (excluding Australian New Guinea 
and the islands east of it) has a land area of slightly over 1,700,000 square 
miles, but it spreads out over an area many times as great, and has a popula- 
tion of nearly 150,000,000. 


GEOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE 


Geographically the region falls into three subordinate areas. The flora, 
fauna and racial stocks reflect the fact that Sumatra, Java and Borneo, and 
all of the islands which lie west of the Straits of Lombok and the Straits of 
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Macassar and including the Palawan group, lie on the Asiatic continental 
shelf and once were united with Asia, while New Guinea and surrounding 
islands, including the Moluccas, lie on the Australian continental shelf and 
were once united with Australia. A change in sea level of only 45 meters 
would today unite the first group with the Asiatic mainland, while a change 
of only 20 meters would unite the New Guinea group to Australia. The 
terms Sundaland and Papualand have been applied to these two groups. The 
islands in between (including the Lesser Sundas, Celebes, and Philippines) 
have apparently always been insular. The flora, fauna and peoples of the 
middle islands are a mixture of those of the other two. 

The entire region, with the exception of Northern Burma and Indo-China 
and some limited areas of high altitudes, such as in central New Guinea, 
has a tropical climate. Because of this common climate and the similarity of 
production and ways of living which are its concomitants, this region is some- 
times called ‘““Monsoon Asia.” 















CULTURE 









Many of the indigenous peoples of this region are of the same racial stock, 
to which in recent decades the term Indonesian has been applied. It is some- 
times asserted that the basic culture of the entire region is Indonesian, but 
this is by no means true. Indonesian culture is not coextensive with this 
area. The peoples of northern Burma are not Indonesian nor are the in- 
habitants of central and southern New Guinea, and the natives of the Moluc- 
cas and neighboring islands are hybrids of several elements. In Indo-China 
only the natives of the central and southern parts are Indonesian and in Thai- 
land only natives of the Malay Peninsula and the coastal districts. On the 
other hand, the natives of Madagascar and central Formosa, areas outside of 
this region, are Indonesian and Indonesian customary law prevails among 
them. 

However, the vast majority of the people are of Indonesian origin and the 
similar geographic and climatic environment has produced a common pattern 
of social life, enriched and somewhat modified by influences from the ancient 
civilizations of India and China. Its general character is much like that of 
the whole medieval East at the time when the Westerners first arrived. The 
family is the basis of the social order. The people live in tribal hamlets or 
groups of hamlets, and support themselves by domestic agriculture, or fish- 

! ing. “Above the hamlet the social organization was tribal rather than ter- 
ritorial, and tribal unit was re-enforced by communities of religion. Above 
the tribal or local organism the political system consisted of a central ad- 
ministration radiating out from the person of the ruler.” “Both social and 
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political relations were personal, not legal. Authority was personal, based on 
Will and not on Law... .” ““The whole social organization rested on re- 
ligion, personal customs and duties.””! 

However, it should be noted that the common social pattern has during 
the last three and a half centuries been under divergent influences. Siam re- 
mained independent, at least nominally, and was subject to less foreign in- 
fluence than probably any of the other countries. Burma, Malaya, and North- 
ern Borneo during the course of these centuries came under British control, 
but under different political forms and with different degrees of administra- 
tive and cultural penetration. Indo-China was brought within the French 
empire, though at a relatively late date, so that in spite of the strongly 
assimulationist French policies, French influences have not deeply penetrated 
native society. The Philippines were exposed to four centuries of assimila- 
tionist influence, first by Spanish and then by American rule, and are today 
the most Western of the Southeast Asiatic countries. Dutch policy in the 
Indies was in marked contrast with the assimilationist policies of the French 
in Indo-China and of the Americans in the Philippines. The Dutch did not 
attempt the Dutchification of native culture and institutions; rather they 
sought to preserve and develop them along their own lines. Moreover, in 
Java, Bali and Sumatra the indigenous languages and civilization had already 
attained high levels of development; hence the natives of these islands were 
less susceptible to alien influences. The result is a native civilization quite 
different from that of the neighboring countries. On the other hand, there 
were more Europeans, including the Eurasians who were culturally and 
legally assimilated to the Dutch, per thousand of population in the Indies 
than in any of the other countries. The Dutch had come to regard the Indies 
as a settlement area, and there had developed a center of vital Dutch culture. 


DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS 


The area and approximate present population of the countries composing 
the region are as follows: pw Popielation 


British Malaya 51,200 sq. miles 5 ,000 ,000 
Burma 262 ,000 sq. miles 16,000 ,000 
Thailand 200 ,000 sq. miles 16,000,000 
Indo-China 286,000 sq. miles 24,000 ,000 
Philippine Islands 116,000 sq. miles 17 ,000 ,000 
British North Borneo 29 , 500 sq. miles 300 ,000 
Brunei 2,225 sq. miles 30,000 
Sarawak 50,000 sq. miles 500 ,000 
Netherlands Indies 735,000 sq. miles 70 ,000 ,000 
Portuguese Timor 7,330 sq. miles 500 ,000 


‘J. S. Furnivall, Progress and welfare in Southeast Asia (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1941), p. 6. 
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Not all of the nearly 150,000,000 people inhabiting this region are in- 
digenous, nor are all of the indigenous peoples of Indonesian stock. The 
natives of the islands east of Celebes and Timor are a mixed Malay, Mela- 
nesian, Negroid and Papuan hybrid, while the natives of New Guinea are of 
Papuan stock. The peoples of Thailand, Burma and Indo-China have strong 
Mongoloid elements. This is especially true of the people living in the north- 
ern part of these countries. 

Of the non-indigenous peoples the Chinese are the most numerous. They 
form a large and important element in the populations of all of the countries 
of the region. There are at least 5,000,000 Chinese in the region, distributed 
as follows: 


British Malaya 2,200,000 
Netherlands Indies 1,500,000 
Burma 200,000 
Thailand 500 , 000 
Indo-China 350,000 
Philippine Islands 118,000 
Sarawak 100,000 
British North Borneo 50,000 
Brunei _ 4,000 


5 ,002 ,000 


The actual number of Chinese in many of these countries must be much 
higher. The above are nearly all official figures, which in several cases are 
much below the actual numbers. In the Philippines, for example, there was a 
widespread evasion of immigration restrictions and regulations. In addition, 
probably as many as 750,000 of the more prosperous and influential Filipinos 
are of mixed Chinese blood. Before Pearl Harbor the Chinese controlled over 
half of the retail trade of the country. The number of Chinese in Thailand has 
been estimated as high as 800,000, with 2,000,000 more of Chinese blood. 
Chinese authorities estimate the number of Chinese in Thailand at 3,000,000. 

The next largest non-indigenous group are the Indians, whose number 
in the region may be about 2,000,000. They are found chiefly in Burma 
(1,080,000) and in British Malaya (750,000 in 1938). Their numbers are 
negligible in other countries of the region. 


MINORITIES 


There were in this region on the eve of the war between 6 and 9 million 
Chinese, about 2 million Indians and probably half a million Europeans, in- 
cluding Eurasians. In the Indies the Arabs constituted a small (about 80,000) 
but economically important element in the population. These are large minor- 
ities, and they play a role in the life of the region far greater than their 
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proportionate numerical strength. The Indians are found in large numbers 
only in Malaya and Burma, but the Chinese are numerous in all the coun- 
tries of the region. In British Malaya the Chinese constituted 41.3% of the 
population and the Indians 14.8%; these two races thus outnumbered the 
indigenous Malays. 

The presence of this large number of Chinese constitutes a problem in 
this region. The problem was stated by William H. Taft, in 1902 while 
Governor of the Philippines: ““The Chinese laborer becomes a merchant 
within one year or two after he reaches these Islands, and then begins a 
competition with the Filipino tradesman which in the end drives the Filipino 
out of business. Were there unlimited Chinese immigration into these 
Islands, I do not doubt that the tendency would be to relegate the Filipino 
to the position which the Malay occupies in the Straits Settlements. Most 
of the avenues of business would be commanded by the Chinese, as they now 
are in Singapore and the Straits Settlements, and the Islands would ulti- 
mately become rather a Chinese country than a Filipino country.”’? 

Governor Taft’s statement exaggerated the problem somewhat, but that 
it is a grave problem cannot be denied.* The control of Chinese immigration 
is already presenting great difficulties to the Filipino government. ““Commer- 
cial centers in every city are practically monopolized by Chinese business- 
men, and the majority of grocery stores, hotels and other dry goods stores in 
Manila, are Chinese owned.’ In all of the countries of Southeastern Asia 
the Chinese constitute the intermediaries between the Western large-scale 
enterprises and the native world. Often the Chinese are the owners and 
operators of the big businesses. The percentage of literacy among the 
Chinese is generally several times higher than among the indigenous peoples. 
The political implications of this are clear. In Malaya ‘The franchise plus 
an elected unofficial majority would mean government of Malays and 
Indians by Chinese for Chinese.’’® The presence of this large body of aggres- 
sive pople has evoked discriminatory legislation in some of the countries. 
Likewise the Chinese communities may be expected to resort to devious 
means to protect themselves, which will in turn lead to greater antipathy 
towards them. 

Very shortly after the capitulation of Japan there were anti-Chinese dis- 
_* Quoted by Felipe Mabilangan in the Philippine papers prepared for the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions by the Philippine Council (1939), p. 30. 

* Chinese investments in this region are stated to be over 4 billion Straits Settlements dollars 
by the Overseas Board of the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang. 

‘ Felipe Mabilangan, op. cit., p. 31. 


* Richard Winstedt, “Malaya,” Annals of the American academy of political and social science 
(March 1943), 99. 
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turbances in Siam. The disturbances seemed to have had their origin in a 
decree of the Thai government which prohibited the flying of the Chinese 
flag without the Thai colors. Chungking newspapers were very critical of 
the Thai government and the Chinese Foreign Office demanded an explana- 
tion of the clashes, immediate steps to prevent their recurrence and com- 
pensation for the victims. Because Siam and China have never entered into 
diplomatic relations the diplomatic communication was sent to the Chinese 
Ambassador in Washington for transmission to Bangkok through the 
Siamese Minister to the United States. 

Nearly everywhere the Chinese live in political and cultural isolation, and 
until recently were nearly all strongly oriented toward China. The pro- 
longed occupation of these countries by Japan may have strengthened this 
attitude. The Overseas Board of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuomintang estimates that the remittances to China by Overseas Chinese 
in 1941 amounted to 3,000,000,000 yéan. The Chinese government has for 
decades shown a keen interest in overseas Chinese, often causing no little 
difficulty for the governments of the countries of the region. By official 
visits, by giving the overseas Chinese representation in the Chinese national 
parliament, and in many other ways the interest of the overseas Chinese in 
the mother-country was kept alive. Indeed, the Chinese government con- 
tinued to regard all overseas Chinese, no matter of what generation, as 
Chinese citizens. Chinese consuls had constantly to be reminded that their 
jurisdiction extended only to Chinese citizens and not to all persons of 


Chinese blood. 




























RELIGION 





The region has little religious unity. Nearly half of the total population is 
Moslem, but the adherents of this faith are concentrated in the Indies and 
the Malayan peninsula. Ninety-five percent of the inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines are Catholic Christians, while nearly the same percentage of the peoples 
of the Indies are Moslems. The inhabitants of Burma, Thailand and Indo- 
China as well as most of the Chinese in the various countries of the region 
are Buddhists. The majority of the Indians are Hindus. 












TRADE AND PRODUCTION 





There was very little trade among the countries of the region. About the 
only important intra-regional trade was the rice trade, with Burma, Thailand 
and Indo-China exporting large quantities and British Malaya importing 
about half of her consumption of this staple food. The East Indies and the 
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Philippines imported only small quantities in normal years. The East Indies 
formerly imported large quantities of rice but in the decade previous to the 
Japanese invasion had steadily increased its production and had become 
practically self-sufficient in this food staple. The trade statistics indicate a 
considerable trade between the Indies, Thailand and Burma, and Singapore. 
In 1937 nearly 19% of the Indies’ exports went to Singapore. The destina- 
tion of the bulk of these goods, however, was not Singapore but points out- 
side of the region. This was likewise true of imports. Singapore is the great 
entrepot of the western part of the region. 

The small amount of intra-regional trade is in part due to the tariff policies 
of some of the colonial powers. Due to the assimilationist tariff policies of 
France, 57% of the imports of Indo-China came from France and 52% of 
her exports (1937) went to the Metropole, and as a result of the American 
Philippine preferential tariff policy 68% of the Philippine imports came from 
this country and 76% of her exports went to the American market. It is 
possible that with the adoption of the Open Door by all the countries of 
the region and the gradually increased differentiation in their economy which 
may be expected in the future, trade among the countries of this region will 
increase. Some trade of this nature has already developed. The tin-ore of 
Thailand, for example, was shipped to the smelters at Singapore and then 
re-exported. But the intra-regional trade of Southeastern Asia is not likely 
to become very extensive in the foreseeable future. 

The production of this region is competitive rather than complementary. 
Rubber and tin constituted (1937) 73% of the exports of British Malaya, 
40% of the exports of the East Indies and 29% of the exports of Thailand. 
Java and the Philippines are large producers and exporters of sugar. All of 
the countries of the region produce large quantities of rice, and Burma, 
Thailand and Indo-China have surpluses for export. On the other hand, only 
Malaya imports any considerable amount of this staple food. All of the 
countries produced greater or lesser quantities of such tropical products as 
copra, palm oil, and spices. 

Competitive production has in recent years, however, been a fertile cause 
of international cooperation. This has taken the form of production restric- 
tion plans. In 1931 Malaya, the Netherlands Indies, Thailand, Bolivia and 
Nigeria organized a tin production restriction scheme and in the same year 
the Netherlands Indies joined India and Ceylon in a similar scheme for tea. 
A few years later (1934), British Malaya, the Netherlands Indies, Ceylon, 
India, Burma, North Borneo, Sarawak and Thailand entered a rubber re- 
striction production agreement. It should be noted that in each of these cases 
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the arrangements could not be successfully operated if confined to the coun- 
tries of the region. Moreover, the situation with respect to rubber may now 
be fundamentally changed due to synthetic production and the expansion of 
the production of natural rubber in the Western Hemisphere. In any case, a 
demand for consumers’ participation in production restriction (or regulation, 
to use a term with more pleasant connotation) schemes may be expected 
after the war, which will require a global arrangement. 


SECURITY 


The events of the present war have clearly demonstrated that the security 
of Southeastern Asia lies in an integrated regional defense. After making due 
allowance for the many inexcusable mistakes made in the defense of Singa- 
pore and Malaya, the primary fact which emerges from the episode is that 
the defense of the region was hopelessly compromised with the Japanese 
occupation of Indo-China. The defense of the region was almost wholly 
staked on the invulnerability of Singapore. But the defense of Singapore was 
designed solely against attack by sea. Penang, which guarded the Northern 
entrance of the Malacca Straits, was likewise fortified solely against attack 
from the sea. The air and land defenses of Malaya were merely part of a 
general plan to ward off attack by sea. Moreover, the defense of the region 
was never brought to the fullest possible strength of which the separate 
defense forces of the various political units in the region were capable be- 
cause they did not act in cooperation. The Dutch for decades trusted in the 
protection of American and British sea-power, and were content with the 
pleasant role of the consumer of security produced by others. After the 
Manchurian affair and especially after the reopening of the Sino-Japanese 
War in 1937 the Dutch began to lose faith in both the certainty and adequacy 
of American and British protection. But in spite of mounting alarm they 
refused to deviate from their policy of neutrality and rigidly abstained from 
participation in conferences of military and naval experts. It was not until 
the home territory was invaded by the Germans that the Dutch changed 
their policy. Such conferences as were finally held by the American, British 
and Dutch naval experts produced much argument and recrimination, but 
very little agreement. 

In the future defense policy of this area there will undoubtedly enter new 
factors. China and India will probably manifest a great deal of interest in the 
defense system of the “Malay Barrier.” As a result of her experiences in 
the present war the attitude of Australia toward the problem of defense has 
been revolutionized. There has been aroused in Australians a profound 
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interest in the defenses of the arc of islands lying to the north of their con- 
tinent. The war has demonstrated the strategic importance of Port Moresby, 
Timor, New Britain and the Solomon Islands. They are all outposts in the 
defense of Australia. An influential Australian during the war stated that 
“If we achieve military victory it would seem that we may reasonably 
acquire a complete control for purposes of defense protection in the whole of 
this area.” Furthermore, this requires no less than “the most complete and 
unlimited control of the area concerned so as to determine who shall live in, 
who shall exploit, who shall fortify, and who shall police, control and scru- 
tinize every mile of the tangled forests, mountains, isles, bays and beaches 
of the area in question.” ® Such sweeping demands, it would seem, could 
hardly be met short of outright annexation. 

While it would seem certain that so strategic a center as Singapore will 
again be made the keystone of the defense system of this region it is equally 
certain that its value and strength will depend upon an integrated regional 
defense system. Singapore will have to be supported by numerous strategic 
air bases in the adjoining territory and strong auxiliary naval bases at several 
points in the region. From the point of view of security this region is a unit. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


While the region cannot be said to be a unit from the point of view of 
social and economic conditions, there is nevertheless a great similarity in this 
respect in all the countries of Southeast Asia. Low per capita income with 
concomitant depressed standards of living, the opium problem, high birth 
and death rates, with serious population pressures in a number of areas, the 
problem of credit and excessive interest rates, the problem of retaining the 
ownership of land and other natural resources in the hands of the indigenous 
population without retarding industrialization, conservation, education, mi- 
gration, labor problems and a number of others which might be named,— 
these are all problems which, while they are, of course, found in nearly all 
countries of the world, have a character all their own in the countries of this 
region: These problems do not require a common, regional solution, it is 
true, but much could be gained by exchange of information, experience and 
views. A cooperative attack on some of these problems might prove very 
fruitful. Since the financial resources of these countries are sharply limited, 
cooperative or joint research in some of these problems would seem to be 
especially desirable. 


* P. D. Phillips in comment on the paper by W. D. Forsyth on “Stability in the Pacific: the 
position of Australia.” Institute of Pacific Relations Conference Paper, 1942, Australia and the 
Pacific, 
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Without a decided improvement in social and economic welfare, progress 
towards self-government will be retarded and no real independence is pos- 
sible. Unless adequate social and economic bases have been laid, democratic 
government is not likely to flourish and may soon be replaced by a dictator- 
ship, sometimes enlightened but more often ruthless and self-seeking. Siam, 
the only independent country of the region, was until 1932 governed by an 
absolute monarch. In the decade between the revolution of that year and 
Pearl Harbor there were a number of counter revolutions and abortive 
counter revolutions, ending in a semi-fascist, military dictatorship, which 
allowed the Japanese troops to move in and thus exposed Singapore to the 
attack by land. In the Philippines likewise there were ominous trends, even 
before Pearl Harbor. The insular commonwealth was, according to the late 
Joseph Ralston Hayden, our foremost student of the Philippines, ‘“becoming 
further accustomed to one party and something closely akin to one-man 
rule.”’? Dr. Hayden ended his magnificent study of the economic and politi- 
cal development of the country with the conclusion that despite the remark- 
able accomplishments of the past four decades the Philippines still need the 
protection and economic support of the United States, that “‘a careful study 
of every major problem with which the Commonwealth has been confronted 
—national inflation, racial integrity, national defense, public education, pub- 
lic health, economic development, and all the rest—shows that the problem 
is far from solution.”® Whether or not the Philippines get that economic 
support from the United States, they can gain much from cooperation with 
neighboring countries in seeking to solve their social and economic prob- 


lems. 
A REGIONAL CONSULTATION COMMISSION 


Geographically the region is a fairly homogeneous unit, though there is 
some difficulty in drawing its boundaries in the southeast. Racially the situa- 
tion is quite different. Only by restricting the region to the Malay Archi- 
pelago, the Malay Peninsula, Southern Burma, Southern Thailand and cer- 
tain areas of Indo-China can any real homogeneity be attained. But even in 
Malaya the indigenous Malays now constitute a minority. While culturally 
there are many basic similarities there are also many differences in develop- 
ment, because of long inclusion in separate political entities and other influ- 
ences. This is most evident with respect to religion and political development. 
Economically there is a great deal of similarity but very little interdepend- 


7 The Philippines (New York: Macmillan, 1942), p. 453. 
8 Ibid., pp. 803-804. 
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ence. It is only with respect to security that the region can be said to con- 
stitute a unit and require an integrated solution. 

The countries of the region do, however, have social and economic prob- 
lems which are common to all of them. Moreover, these problems are basic. 
They condition the political progress of these countries and largely determine 
their international status. 

A few years ago the editors of Fortune® suggested the union of Siam, Brit- 
ish Malaya and the other British dependencies of the region, the East Indies 
and Portuguese Timor into an Indonesian state, with the political status of 
an international republic. The scheme was proposed as an answer to the 
problem of creating a “‘nation where, from every modern military, political 
and economic standpoint, a nation ought to be.”’ Nation-making is not as 
simple as that! Moreover, the proposed grouping had little logic. There 
might be some argument for a union of British Malaya, Sarawak, Brunei, 
British North Borneo, Portuguese Timor and the Indies into a Malay, 
Moslem confederation, but independent and Buddhist Thailand would hardly 
fit into the pattern. There would be far more reason for including the Philip- 
pines. 

A highly centralized, integrated state system for the region is wholly im- 
practical; even a confederation is not yet feasible. The Indies may be taken 
as an example of the difficulties of political unification. The future structure 
of the Indies within its present boundaries presents a difficult problem in state- 
craft. The Indies is not yet a community or a nation. Socially and racially it 
is extremely heterogeneous and economically it is far from integrated. The 
Netherlands authority has thrown about these hundred of islands and scores 
of ethnic and racial groups an external bond and has thus created the condi- 
tions for the growth of internal ties which will ultimately unite it into a na- 
tion. This is to a greater or less degree true of all of the countries of the area. 
Progress toward national unity will be more rapid in smaller than in larger 
areas. Certainly the region is far too large, considering the state of political 
and social immaturity, and the difficulties of amalgamation within it too 
great to serve as a unit of nation-building. The varying degrees of political 
maturity of the units which might be expected to form the component parts 
of the confederation constitute a very serious obstacle. The only result that 
could come from it would be a retardation of progress towards political ma- 
turity and autonomy. 

There is, however, definite need for a regional organization of some kind. 

* Supplement, August, 1942. 
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This need could be met by a regional council or commission, composed of 
representatives of the governments of the immediate region. Security, the 
regulation of Chinese and other immigration, the status of the Chinese and 
other non-indigenous people in the region, common problems of social and 
economic welfare might well form the initial jurisdiction of this regional 
council. There are many problems common to the whole region, though not 
all of them necessarily requiring a common solution, such as tropical hygiene 
and sanitation, the study of tropical medicine, research in tropical agriculture, 
with respect to which an exchange of information, if nothing more, is highly 
desirable. 

Members of the United Nations which have responsibility for the admin- 
istration of dependent territories have assumed comprehensive obligations 
“to ensure, with due respect for the culture of the peoples concerned, their 
political, economic, social, and educational advancement, their just treat- 
ment, and their protection against abuses’’ and “to promote constructive 
measures of development, to encourage research, and to cooperate with one 
another and, when and where appropriate, with specialized international 
bodies with a view to the practical achievement of the social, economic and 
scientific purposes set forth in this Article.’’!° One of the declared purposes 
of the United Nations is “‘to achieve international cooperation in solving 
international problems of an economic, social, cultural or humanitarian char- 
acter.” 

A regional consultation council or commission might be very helpful in 
aiding the countries of this region and would live up to the purposes of the 
United Nations Charter. The example for such cooperation has already been 
set by the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission, which has recently 
been expanded by the adherence of the French and the Dutch. In its brief 
history this commission has pointed the way to a fruitful attack upon a funda- 
mental but difficult problem. 


10 Article 73, United Nations Charter. 
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O HAVE a proper appreciation of the return of the territory of Bat- 
tambang and Angkor to Cambodia as a consequence of the treaty of 
March 23, 1907 between France and Siam, it is necessary to know some- 
thing of the history of the ancient Khmer Empire or at least that of the 
peoples of the Mékong and Ménam valleys since the appearance of the so- 
called Tai people in the middle Ménam in the eartly part of the twelfth cen- 


tury. 
THE EXTENT OF THE ANCIENT KHMER EMPIRE 


The ancient Khmer Empire under its last great ruler, Jayavarman VII 
(1181 to probably about 1215 a.p.), included all the southern part of the 
peninsula of Indo-China ‘except the Malay portion. Since near the end of 


the Chenla period, in the eighth century, the Tai state of Nan Chao (648- 
1253)—the present Yunnan—had been, with slight interruptions, the north- 
ern boundary of the Khmer Empire. This Empire under Jayavarman VII in- 
cluded all of what is now Laos and Siam except the Mon kingdom of Hari- 
punjai, in the valley of the Méping, a northwestern affluent of the Ménam.' 

The capital of this great Empire—Yasodharapura, on the site of the ruins 
of the present walled city of Angkor Thom—was located on the northeastern 
shore of the Great Lake of Cambodia, near its upper end. Although this 
region had been the seat of the capital for many centuries, it was Jayavarman 
VII who built the present walls of Angkor Thom and its present central 
temple, the Bayon. Around this capital as a center, Jayavarman VII con- 
structed the most marvellous group of monuments which ever proceeded 
from the mind or was constructed under the supervision of one man.? 

The region to the north and northwest of Angkor was inhabited by un- 


* Georges Maspero has attempted to show the limits of the Khmer Empire in 960 A.D. (Etudes 
Asiatiques [Hanoi, 1925], vol. 2, pp. 79-125), but he thought the Mon kingdom of Haripunjai was 


Khmer. 
* Some of these monuments are described in Larry [L. P.] Briggs, A pilgrimage to Angkor (Oak- 
land, Calif., 1943), which also gives a short treatise on the sources of our knowledge of the ancient 


Khmer Empire. 
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civilized Indonesians, believed to be related to the Khmers in blood and lan- 
guage, called Lawas by the Mons, Mois by the Annamites and Khas by the 
later Laotians. Ruins of Khmer cities are scattered over much of this region, 
and throughout most of the Mékong and Ménam valleys Khmer monuments 
of some kind have been found. Of the 102 hospitals maintained by Jayavar- 
man VII, 15 stele inscriptions have been discovered. More than half of 
them were in territory now (before 1940) Siamese, one (Say Fong) as far 
north as Vientian. These cities, temples and hospitals were connected with 
the capital by a marvellous network of highways, parts of which are still in 
use. The Sé Mun valley was wholly Khmer. The ruins of some of the finest 
and most typically Khmer temples are found there. 


THE COMING OF THE TAI? 


Early in the twelfth century—perhaps a little before that—some South 
Mongolians, generally known by their cultural and linguistic name of Tai, 
began to trickle down from the north into the upper valleys of the Ménam 
and the Méping. They appeared in the bas-reliefs of Angkor-Wat about 
1150 A.p., pictured as mercenaries in the Khmer army, under their own 
chaos, or chiefs, dressed in their savage costumes. The accompanying in- 
scriptions call them Sayam and Sayam-kut.4 

About the middle of the thirteenth century, they defeated the Khmer com- 
mander of the Upper Ménam and established the kingdom of Sukhothai—the 
first Tai kingdom of Siam. Near the end of the thirteenth century, the 
Chinese began to speak of embassies from Sien and of the Sien-lo5 About 
this time, the Tai of Sukhothai began to call themselves Thai, which is said 
to mean “‘free.”” A Lu (Tai) Prince conquered the Mon kingdom of Haripunjai 
and established his capital at Chieng-Mai, in 1296. A Tai Prince married 
a daughter of the Chao of the Mon principality of Uthong (which seems to 
have been the heir of the old Mon kingdoms of Dvaravati and Louvo) , became 
his successor, founded a new capital at Ayuthia in 1350 and began to rule as 
Rama Thibodi I. This new kingdom soon overshadowed and absorbed Suk- 
hothai and furnished a line of kings which ruled Siam (as we may now call 
it) until near the end of the eighteenth century. In 1353, Fa Ngom, of the 

3 Lawrence Palmer Briggs, ‘“‘Dvaravati, the most ancient kingdom of Siam,” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental society, 65 (April-June 1945), 105-106. 

‘ Briggs, A pilgrimage to Angkor, p. 84; George Coedés, “Les bas-reliefs d’Angkor Vat,” 
Bulletin de la commission archeologique Indochinoise (1911), 170-220; E. Aymonier, Le Cambodge 
(1903), vol. 3, pp. 262-263. Syam, Cyama or Sayyam is said to mean dark brown or black in several 


languages of Southeast Asia. 
5 [Editor’s note. Hsien or Hsien-lo is the standard Wade-Giles romanization of the Chinese 


characters for Siam.] 
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dependent Laotian kingdom of Luang Prabang, declared independence of 
Sukhothai’ and founded the Laotian kingdom of Lan Chang, which included 
the entire Mékong valley from the Chinese border to the valley of the Sé 
Mun. Before the end of the fourteenth century, there were three flourishing 
Tai kingdoms in territory that was formerly Mon or Khmer: the Yun king- 
dom of Lan-na, or Chieng Mai; the Siamese kingdom of Ayuthia; and the 
Laotian kingdom of Lan Chang.’ 

After the Khmer armies had been driven out of the Ménam valley, they 
seem to have abandoned the upper and middle Mékong to the. Laotians and 
to have withdrawn to the territory which was predominantly Khmer—with 
the Sé Mun valley and Korat-Jolburi-Chantabun as a frontier. For two cen- 
turies, they fought Siam successfully for these frontiers. Once—in 1430-31 
—the Siamese captured Angkor and seated a Siamese puppet on the throne. 
But the Cambodians reconquered their capital the next year; and, although 
they moved the capital to Phnom Penh, they did not abandon their old 
frontiers, but continued to fight for them during the sixteenth century, some- 
times in alliance with the Burmese, who twice sacked the Siamese capital.* 
Finally in 1593-94, the great Phra Naret Suen, having won his independence 
of Burma, invaded Cambodia and captured and sacked the capital, Lovek, 
near Phnom Penh. The war lasted ten years, during which Spain tried twice 
to intervene from Manila in favor of the Cambodian king. Finally, in 1603, 
Siam succeeded in placing its Cambodian candidate, Soriyopor, on the throne 
and secured its own recognition as the suzerain state. 


SIAMESE-ANNAMITE RIVALRY IN CAMBODIA 


Siam’s triumph was short-lived. Soriyopor’s son succeeded him in 1618. 
One of his first official acts was to discard all semblance of vassalage to Siam. 
A few years later, he married an Annamite Princess, of the family of Nguyen, 
a dynasty which, with its capital near the present Quang-Tri, was ruling the 
coast of Annam (then called Cochin China) and rivalling the Trinh dynasty of 
Tonkin as ‘Mayors of the Palace” of the decadent Lé Emperors, at Hanoi, 
who were the nominal rulers. From this time until French intervention, in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, Cambodia was a bone of contention 
between Siam and Annam. At first, Annam took the ascendancy. During 
most of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Cambodia was governed 


° Before Sukhothai was absorbed by Ayuthia. 

’ For the founding of the Laotian kingdom of Lan Chang, see Paul Le Boulanger, Histoire du 
Laos francaise (Paris, 1931). 

® For the Burmese invasions of Siam, see G. E. Harvey, History of Burma (London, 1925). 
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by a succession of ‘‘do-nothing”’ Kings, and most of the Siamese monarchs 
during the same period could only boast of being less worthless than the 
Cambodian. The vigorous Nguyen line, on the other hand, absorbed what 
was left of the ancient kingdom of Champa, which brought them into contact 
with Cambodia, and then proceeded to annex and occupy the entire delta 
of the Mékong, with scarcely a verbal argument from Siam, which still 
claimed to be Cambodia’s overlord and protector. 

The third Burmese sack of Ayuthia (1767) brought to the throne of Siam 
a vigorous half-Chinese warrior called Tak-Sin (1767-1781). About the 
same time, a powerful family called the Tayson began to dispute with the 
Nguyen the control of southern Annam. While this was going on, Tak-Sin 
intervened in the affairs of Cambodia, placed his candidate on the throne, 
conquered Korat and the upper Sé Mun valley (1775), captured Vientian 
(1778) and began to assert his suzerainty over the two Laotian kingdoms 
of Luang Prabang and Vientian, into which the kingdom of Lan Chang had 
split in 1707. Tak-Sin was overthrown and put to death in 1781 and Phya 
Chakri, founder of the present Siamese dynasty, came to the throne. 

In 1783, during an insurrection in Cambodia, the young King, Ang Em, 
nine years of age, fled to Siam with all his suite, while a Cambodian minister 
named Ben ruled as Regent at Oudong. In 1795, Phya Chakri (later known 
as Rama I) crowned Ang Em—now 21 years old—at Bangkok and restored 
him to the throne of Cambodia. The price of Siam’s support of Ang Em was 
that Ben, who was under the influence of Siam, was to receive permanent 
government of the provinces of Battambang and Angkor. Whether it was 
understood at the time that this was to be a hereditary fief, is a matter of dis- 
pute, which will perhaps never be settled, as no written documents on the sub- 
ject are extant. (In immediate practice, the dispute was settled by Ben, who 
transferred his allegiance to Siam, and the power of Siam was sufficient to 
secure the succession to his family until France insured the recession of this 
territory to Cambodia by the treaty of 1907.) This was annexation by 
seduction, without treaty or other agreement, written or oral, express or 
implied, then or thereafter, between the two countries. 

Through the influence of a French missionary, Pigneau de Béhaine, the 
French aided the Nguyen claimant in Annan, and by 1802 he had triumphed 
over the Tayson, the Trinh and the Lé, and on that date he was crowned 
Emperor of Annam, under the name of Gialong. During most of the next half- 
century, the throne of Cambodia was occupied by two Kings, Ang Chan 


* J. Moura, Le royaume du Cambodge (Paris, 1883), vol. 2, pp. 90-97; A. Leclere, Histoire du 
Cambodge (Paris, 1914), pp. 401-402. 
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(1806-1834) and Ang Duong (1842-1859), who paid tribute to both Siam 
and Annam and frankly played these two countries against each other. It was 
during the reign of the former that Siam seized the Cambodian provinces of 
Mlu Prey, Tonlé Repu and Stung Treng on the northeast (1810-1815) ,?° 
and, while Annam, which claimed sovereignty over Laos, was engaged with 
revolt in Cochin China and with the French over religious persecutions, that 
Siam captured and destroyed Vientian (1828) and laid claim to its territory, 
systematically depopulating most of the left bank of the Mékong by carrying 
the inhabitants to the right side of the river or in captivity to Bangkok." 

On the death of Ang Chan in 1834, Annam got the upper hand in all Cam- 
bodia except that governed by the family of Ben, seated a woman on the 
throne, organized the country into Annamite subdivisions and openly pre- 
pared to annex it. With the assistance of Siam, Cambodia succeeded in driv- 
ing out the Anamites, and seated Ang Duong on the throne (1842); but Siam’s 
attempts to conquer the delta ended in disastrous defeat and, in 1847, Ang 
Duong resumed the vassalage to both countries.!? 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FRENCH PROTECTORATE OVER CAMBODIA 


Suspicious of the motives of both of his overlords, Ang Duong sought a 
French protectorate; but, through a blunder of Montigny, French diplomat 


who was sent to arrange the matter, the proposition fell through and France 
lost its opportunity. Ang Duong died late in 1859 and was sucteeded by his 
son, Norodom, who had been brought up as a hostage in Bangkok and even 
preferred, it was said, Siamese to his native tongue. A revolt by his young 
brother, Votha (1861-62) drove him out of his kingdom. The revolt was 
quelled by another brother, Sisowath, with some aid from a French gunboat. 
The French, in the meantime, had conquered Saigon and three adjacent prov- 
inces, which they organized as the colony of Cochin China, with an Admiral- 
Governor. Siam sent troops to restore Norodom to the throne, but the 
French took Sisowath to Saigon. 

The French Admiral-Governor now persuaded Norodom to accept a pro- 
tectorate (August 11, 1863), giving France control of Cambodia’s external 
affairs, with a French Resident Superior at Phnom Penh, under the Governor 


10 Moura, op. cit., pp. 104-105; Leclere, op. cit., pp. 411-412. 

\ F, Garnier, Voyages d’ exploration en Indochine (Paris, 1873), vol. 1, pp. 247-262. 

2 Moura, op. cit., pp. 111-120; Leclere, op. cit., pp. 419-430. 

8 Moura, op. cit., pp. 136-164; Leclere, op. cit., pp. 443-459; A. de Villemeseuil, Explorations et 
missions de Doudart de Lagree. . . . Extraits de sus manuscrits (Paris, 1883), pp. 112-114, 116, 443— 
449. See also articles by R. Stanley Thompson in the Far Eastern Quarter.y, 4 (Aug. 1945), 
313-340 and 5 (Nov. 1945), 28-46. 
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of Cochin China. The Protectorate was proclaimed April 12, 1864. But it 
soon transpired that, on December 1, 1863, Norodom had signed a secret 
treaty with Siam, giving that country also a protectorate over Cambodia. 
So, a new treaty was made in Paris, on July 15, 1867, by which, in return 
for Siam’s nullification of her secret treaty with Cambodia and her recogni- 
tion of the French Protectorate, France recognized Siam’s claim to Battam- 
bang and Angkor and guaranteed Cambodia’s observance of the treaty. 










THE LAOTIAN QUESTION AND THE TREATY OF 1893 


The dispute between France and Siam broke out next along the middle 
and upper Mékong. It was prompted by the trade-rivalry between France 
and Great Britain. The French thought they could tap the trade of southern 
China by ascending the Mékong. When they found this was impossible, they 
secured the Red River route by establishing protectorates over Tonkin and 
Annam (1884). French operations in Tonkin had two important and im- 
mediate results—(1) the Siamese occupation of Laos and (2) the British 
seizure of Upper Burma. 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, Laos had been divided 
into the kingdoms of Vientian and Luang Prabang. During most of the 
eighteenth century, Annam’s loose and occasional suzerainty had been 
scarcely disputed; but while the Annamites were engaged in dynastic dis- 
putes and later with France, Siam intervened. In 1828-32, as already noted, 
Siam ended the kingdom of Vientian by destroying the capital, carrying off 
the King and princes, transporting most of the Laotians en masse to the oppo- 
site bank of the Mékong or carrying them into captivity to other parts of 
the kingdom. During the middle part of the nineteenth century, lower Laos 
was like the Chaco before the discovery of oil there—almost deserted, con- 
sidered worthless, no one knew nor cared where the boundary was. Luang 
Prabang was governed by a descendant of the old dynasty of Lan Chang, 
under the occasional suzerainty of both Siam and Annam, except for Tran- 
ninh, which was annexed to Annam and divided into Annamite administrative 
districts. But for 20 years, Upper Laos was raided by “Hos” or ‘‘Haws,”’ 
outlaws from China, without much attempt at protection from either Annam 
or Siam." 

So when France was engaged with Annam, Siam began to take notice. 
Chulalongkorn had had a British governess in his youth, was under British 
influence and had absorbed the idea of a Pan-Thaism with Siam in some 
































4 Le Boulanger, op. cit., pp. 149-151, 166-179, 192-204; Capitaine de Pelacot, ‘“‘Le Tran-ninh 
historique,’ Revue Indo-Chinois (Hanoi, 1906), 755-56. 
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sort of hegemony over all the Thai (which some of its advocates claim is 
equivalent to Tai).* So, in 1885, Chulalongkorn sent an expedition to seize 
Laos and the Tai country up to the Black River of Tonkin, where there were 
no Siamese at all and never had been. The French countered by sending 
Auguste Pavie as Vice-Consul to a newly-established post at Luang Prabang, 
and Pavie soon (1887-88) persuaded the Laotians and other Tai chiefs of that 
region to accept French suzerainty. Meantime, trusting she would be backed 
by Great Britain, Siam drifted willingly—almost merrily—into war with 
France. British aid did not materialize. Statesmen, sitting at their desks in 
capitals, with the weight of empires on their shoulders, rarely satisfy the 
importunities of partisans on the rim of those empires. So Siam was com- 
pelled to sign a treaty (October 3, 1893), dictated by France, but qualified 
by France’s fear of Great Britain. 

The treaty of October 3, 1893 provided, among other things, that Siam 
should renounce all pretensions to the territory on the left bank of the 
Mékong and to the islands of the river (art. 1). The Siamese agreed not to 
fortify the provinces of Battambang and Siem-Reap (Angkor) nor a strip 25 
kilometers wide on the right bank of the Mékong, and that all these neutral- 
ized territories should be policed by the local authorities (art. 2, 3, 4). An 
annexed convention of the same date provided that the Siamese posts on the 
left bank of the Mékong should be evacuated within a month (art. 1); that 
all fortifications in the neutralized zones should be destroyed (art. 2); that 
French, Annamites and Laotians of the left bank of the Mékong and all 
Cambodians detained in Siam for any reason whatever should be delivered 
to French authorities at Bangkok or at the frontier and that no obstacle be 
placed in the way of the return of the ancient inhabitants of the left bank to 
their old homes (art. 4); and that the French should continue to occupy 
Chantabun until all the stipulations of the convention should be carried out 
(art. 6) .16 

The boundary between Laos and the British Shan States (subject to Burma) 
was settled by the convention of London of January 15, 1896, which accepted 
the Mékong, from the border of Siam to that of China, as the dividing line 

'S Tai is the generic name of a people residing in south China, Burma, Siam, Laos and Tonkin. 
Thai, in its strictest sense, includes only the Tai of the Ménam-Méklong valley proper and adjacent 
coasts. But there are other conceptions of the meaning of Thai. A speech from the throne, said to 
have been made by King Chulalongkorn on September 21, 1884, and his expedition in 1885 to 
seize Laos and Tai country in Tonkin, indicate that Pan-Thaism had a broader conception of the 
meaning of Thai (See Col. F. Bernard, A /école des diplomates [Paris, 1935], p. 92). 

16 L.. de Reinach, Reueil des traités conclus par la France au Extréme-Orient (Paris, 1902, 1907), vol. 


1, pp. 315-317; Bulletin de la comité de Il’ Asie francaise (Paris, Jan. 1902), 13-16. Hereafter re- 
ferred to as BCAF, 
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between French and British spheres of influence.!” This convention also pro- 
vided for the neutralization of Siam proper; i.e., the delta and drainage-basins 
of the Méklong-Ménam. As Great Britain and France promised to respect 
the integrity of Siam within the limits mentioned above and to guarantee its 
protection against a third power, the convention established a sort of joint 
protectorate of those two powers over Siam. In point of fact, such a pro- 
tectorate had already existed for some time. 


EXTRATERRITORIALITY OF ASIATICS AND THE CONVENTIONS 
oF 1902 AND 1904 


The treaty of 1893 pleased no one. The Siamese complained that the 
French had not returned Chantabun and that their lists of protégés (see be- 
low) were too long and too inclusive.'* The French claimed the Siamese were 
slow in carrying out the terms of the treaty, particularly the evacuation of 
Laos and restraints on the return of Laotians carried off by the Siamese.!" 
From the Cambodian standpoint, no treaty on the subject could be final 
which left in Siamese hands Battambang and Angkor, the most Cambodian 
of Cambodian provinces.?° The opposition of Great Britain had prevented 
France from demanding the return of these provinces to Cambodia in 1893.” 
But the convention of London (1896) had given France a clear hand in this 
region. 

But what caused the most uneasiness in Siam was that, just at the time 
when Chulalongkorn was trying to modernize Siam and was about to start 
a movement to secure the nullification of the extraterritorial jurisdiction of 
Europeans and Americans, European countries having Asiatic subjects or 
protégés in Siam began to interpret their extraterritorial provisions as ex- 
tending to their Asiatics. This was alarming. In 1907, de Caix? estimated 
that there were 18,500 French Asiatics in Siam.* Some of them had resided 
there for many years, even generations, had intermarried, and had business 
there. Most of the Cambodians living in the Khmer-speaking settlements in 
the Sé Mun valley were descended from the Khmer inhabitants living in 
those regions when they were conquered by Siam a century or more earlier. 
Garnier says that when he passed through that valley in 1867, he was sur- 

17 Reinach, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 338-340. 

18 BCAF (Jan. 1902), 13. 

19 Livre jaune. Affaire de Siam, 1893-1902 (Paris, 1902), pp. 8-9. 

2° According to the Annuaire generale de 1921 (p. 300), Cambodians constitute about 90% of the 
inhabitants of these provinces, while there were no Siamese inhabitants there at all. 

*1 A. Berjoin, Le Siam et les accords franco-siamois (Paris, 1927), pp. 119-120. 


% Robert de Caix was editor of BCAF. 
*2 BCAF (1907), 113-114. 
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prised to find that Khmer was understood almost everywhere and in some 
places was the only language of the inhabitants, although parts of this region 
had been in Siamese hands since the end of the seventeenth century.* Cam- 
bodians living elsewhere in Siam had been carried off by Siamese raids in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth Centuries, and their descendants had lived there 
ever since. All these Cambodians had been justiciable in the Siamese courts 
according to the treaty of 1867. Most of the Annamites in Siam were de- 
scended from Annamite Christians who had gratefully taken refuge there 
during the persecutions of Ming Mang and his successors (1820-60). Most 
of the Laotians had been—either they or their ancestors—carried off by 
Siamese raids on east Laos during the nineteenth century. 

All these people and their descendants were now urged to register at the 
French Consulates and the French authorities insisted on extending the 
privilege of extraterritoriality to them. This application of a principle in- 
tended for barbarous or backward countries to the Siam of Chulalongkorn’s 
day, which was making such rapid progress in westernization, especially in 
matters of jurisprudence, could not help being very offensive to Siamese 
national pride. Some, at least, of the French officials seemed to have stretched 
this point to its utmost, possibly with the idea of giving it the greatest pos- 
sible nuisance value in the trading-market. Then, too, the possession of such 
a large and growing number of subjects by a potential enemy at strategic 
points in the kingdom, was a threat to that country’s sovereignty. According 
to de Caix, the Siamese were alarmed that the Japanese might ask similar 
rights of protection for the Chinese in Siam, to permit her to intervene in 
Siamese affairs.?° The new and obnoxious form which this question assumed 
at this time has never been sufficiently emphasized as a reason for Siam’s 
eager acceptance of the treaty of 1907 and its willingness to return Battam- 
bang and Angkor to Cambodia. 

Chulalongkorn had been alarmed when Great Britain deserted him in his 
hour of peril in 1893 and positively frightened when she signed the London 
convention of 1896.26 So when the dispute over extraterritoriality became 
acute, he decided to go to Paris and clear up the whole matter. He made the 
voyage in 1897 and was well received. A Siamese embassy called on Gover- 
nor-General Doumer at Saigon in March 1899 and the Governor-General re- 
turned the visit the next month. Conditions seemed propitious for a new con- 
sideration of all the points at issue. 

* Garnier, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 234-235. 


*© Questions diplomatiques et coloniales (Paris, March 16, 1907), 615. 
© F, Bernard, op. cit., pp. 138-139; Berjoin, op. cit., p. 83. 
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The matter was taken up in Paris and a convention was signed October 7, 
1902. Siam agreed (1) to recognize the claim of Luang Prabang to the strip 
on the western bank of the Mékong (art. 1) and (2) to return the provinces 
of Mlu Prey, Tonlé Repu and Stung Treng (art. 1-2), taken from Cambodia 
in 1810-15, in exchange for (1) the cancellation of the neutral zone on the 
right side of the Mékong (art. 3), (2) the evacuation of Chantabun (art. 2), 
(3) the restoration of the extraterritoriality of France’s Asiatic protégés 
to persons born in the territory of aFrenchprotectorate, before or after French 
acquisition, and to their children, but not grandchildren (art. 5) and (4) the 
revision of the French lists in accordance with article 5 (art. 6). A period of 
four months was prescribed for ratification (art. 10) .?” This convention raised 
such a storm of opposition in France that it was never even submitted for 
ratification. The arguments of the opposition centered chiefly in France’s 
abandonment of the rights of some of its Asiatic protégés.”* 

Negotiations were again taken up and a new convention was signed at 
Paris on February 18, 1904. Siam ceded the territory it held to the south of 
the Dangkrek Mountains (art. 1)—i.e., Mlu Prey, Tonlé Repu and Basak— 
and gave up all claim to the territory on the right bank of the Mékong op- 
posite Luang Prabang (art. 4). Siam agreed to use only local troops to police 
Battambang and Angkor (art. 6) and agreed to consult France regarding 
public works in the Mékong valley and the employment of non-Siamese engi- 
neers there (art. 7). Siam accepted, with some reserves, the lists of French 
subjects and protégés as of date (art. 10). France agreed (1) to exclude 
grandchildren of Asiatic subjects and protégés from the privileges of extra- 
territoriality (art. 11), (2) to some minor matters of native jurisdiction and 
(3) to evacuate Chantabun when all the terms of the convention were 
carried out. A mixed commission was to delimit the boundaries (art. 3). A 
period of four months was established for ratification (art. 16). In protocols 
of the same dates as the oonvention, Siam ceded, as rectifications of the 
boundary, the port of Kratt, on the Gulf of Siam, and the Dan-Sai territory, 
in Siamese Laos, below Luang Prabang.?® The convention, with its protocols, 
was ratified by the French Parliament in December, 1904, after a delay of 
10 months, the period of ratification having been extended twice. 

One of the results of this convention was that King Chulalongkorn began, 
for the first time, to include Frenchmen among his foreign advisers. In 1902, 
de Caix said that “of 190 foreigners called to its service by the Government 


27 Reinach, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 439-442. 
*8 Bernard, op. cit., p. 161; BCAF (1907), 113-114. 
%® British and foreign state papers (1904), vol. 97, pp. 961-965. 
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of Bangkok, 95 were British, 42 German, 35 Danes, and only 2 Frenchmen, 
one an engineer in a subordinate capacity, the other a simple subaltern”’ 
while Bangkok was policed by Sikhs under regular British officers.*° 

Two appointments made as a consequence of this convention had an im- 
portant influence on the negotiation and ratification of the definitive treaty 
which was to follow in a few years: 

(1) Since 1897, a mixed commission—Siamese, Belgian, British and 
Japanese—had been attempting to draw up a criminal code, based on the 
most advanced European codes, and had just submitted a project which was 
not altogether satisfactory. Other codes—civil and commercial, codes of 
procedure and a law of organization of the courts—were projected. A cele- 
brated French jurist, Georges Padoux, whom the French Government ap- 
pointed Consul-General at Bangkok, was named by King Chulalongkorn as 
Legislative Adviser, to take the lead in preparing these codes. Padoux ar- 
rived in Siam in 1905 and began work on a revised project of the criminal 
code.*! 

(2) At the head of the boundary commission, provided for by article 3 
of the convention, was named Colonel Fernand Bernard, an intelligent and 
zealous officer with a keen insight into political and diplomatic problems. 
Bernard immediately began exploring the regions to be delimited and spent 
the next three years at this task. 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR A NEW TREATY 


The convention of February 13, 1904, was about as unpopular as the 
preceding ones had been and the agitation for a new treaty began even before 
it was ratified. The two important questions were (1) the return of Bat- 
tambang and Angkor to Cambodia and (2) the extinction of the extrater- 
ritoriality of France’s Asiatics in Siam. Any treaty which did not offer a 
definitive settlement to these two important questions could not be considered 
as permanent. 

Seeing that the convention of 1904 was not a final solution of the questions 
at issue, Bernard began to search for the bases of a definitive settlement. He 
found that, because of the miswording of the convention, because of ignor- 
ance of the terrain, the territory of Dan-Sai, which had been granted to 
Luang Prabang, was a long spear running into the interior of Siam, of little 
use to France or Luang Prabang, but extremely threatening to Siam if France 

2° BCAF (Jan. 1902), 16. 

* Lawrence Palmer Briggs, ‘““The codification of the laws of Siam (1897--1924) and its effect on 


the extinction of extraterritorial jurisdiction,” American journal of international law, to appear in the 
near future. 
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should choose to fortify it. He found likewise that the port of Kratt was not a 
natural outlet for any part of Cambodia and that the inhabitants of that region 
were prevailingly Siamese. So when Bernard returned to Paris in June 1906, 
he offered a memoir to the Minister of the Colonies, suggesting that France 
(1) restore Dan-Sai and Port Kratt to Siam, (2) abandon, under certain re- 
serves, extraterritoriality to France’s Asiatic protégés and (3) ask for the 
return of Battambang and Angkor. This memoir was submitted at once to the 
Foreign Office. Victor Collin de Plancy, a career diplomat, was made Min- 
ister to Siam to take up negotiations with Prince Devawongse, Chulalong- 
korn’s brother and Minister of Foreign Affairs, for a new treaty. 

Several conditions favored negotiations at this time: 

(1) France was willing to abandon extraterritoriality for a proper con- 
sideration, as Siam was reforming its courts and a new commission, headed 
by a Frenchman (Padoux) was just completing a new project of a crimin| 
code, based on the most modern European codes, as far as they could be 
applied to Siamese conditions. As conditions improved in Siam, extrater- 
ritoriality was becoming of less importance to France. It might be said that 
at this time, the extraterritoriality of France’s Asiatic subjects had become to 
France an object of exchange, to be traded for what she could get for it. 
On the other hand, to Siam it was becoming more and more a stigma of in- 
feriority which European nations were incomprehensibly slow in removing. 

(2) The French were beginning to see that a policy of good will paid re- 
turns in Siam. A French Legislative Adviser (Padoux) had been appointed 
to supervise the preparation of the various codes enumerated above. The 
French language was being taught in the schools by French teachers. French 
engineers were being employed in the public works. The idea was beginning 
to pervade French policy makers that they should atone for their slowness 
in recognizing Siam’s progress by being the first to take steps to remove the 
sigma of extraterritoriality. 

(3) When the question of the return of Battambang and Angkor was first 
brought up—by accident, because no natural boundaries could be found—the 
French were surprised at the readiness with which the Siamese were willing 
to discuss the whole question. The Siamese had made no attempt to colonize 
these provinces nor to convert the inhabitants into Siamese subjects. During 
the whole period of Siamese suzerainty this region was the hereditary fief 
of a Cambodian family*? and was governed according to Cambodian customs. 
As already noted, it was even policed by local (i.e., Cambodian) troops. 
After more than a century of Siamese domination, Bernard says one could 


32 Villemeseuil, op. cit., p. 116. 
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search in vain for even a petty officer who could speak the Siamese language. 
Then, too, the Siamese King was alarmed at the number of protégés regis- 
tered at the French Consulate at Battambang, which had reached 4,500 at the 
beginning of 1906. There was talk of one or more French advisers to control 
the actions of the hereditary governor. A French official named Ponsot had 
actually been appointed by Chulalongkorn as Siamese Royal Commissioner 
at Battambang. That official had already talked the matter over with the 
King of Siam and they had decided to liquidate the whole matter, if France 
would give them a fair return.* 

(4) One reason why it was easy for Siam to reach this conclusion with re- 
gard to the return of Battambang and Angkor was the generally accepted 
attitude that the fate of these provinces was already sealed. In practice, a 
sphere of influence was generally considered as potential annexation. When 
the British, who had objected strenuously to a French protectorate over this 
territory in 1893, were willing to consider it as within France’s sphere in 
1896, it was generally believed that France would absorb it at its conven- 
ience, and this belief was strengthened when Britain signed the Entente 
Cordiale with France on April 6, 1904. 

(5) Chulalongkorn’s first Adviser in Foreign Affairs, the Belgian jurist, 
Rolin-Jacquemyns, who the French thought was under the influence of 
Great Britain, died and was succeeded in 1903 by Professor Edward H. 
Strobel of Harvard, who soon acquired great influence over the King. Strobel 
was very willing to listen to French advances regarding Battambang and 
Angkor and agreed with them on the desirability of liquidating all causes of 
friction. Although the treaty of 1907 was signed by Collin de Plancy and 
Prince Devawongse, the correspondence published by Bernard*® shows that 
its principles were agreed upon in advance by Bernard and Strobel in a con- 
versation which Bernard says lasted less than ten hours. Ernest Outrey, then 
Deputy in the French Parliament for Cochin China and Cambodia, says 
Bernard took too much credit to himself for these negotiations and that the 
return of Battambang and Angkor to Cambodia was due almost entirely to a 
long report which Strobel made to the King,** urging their return.*” 


* Bernard, op. cit., pp. 203-204. 

* Ibid., pp. 188-189. 

6 [bid., Appendix. 

6 E. Outrey, “Un nouveau traité franco-siamois,” Revue politique et parliamentaire, 121 (Paris, 
Oct. 1924), 113-116. 

7 Frances B. Sayre, also of Harvard and one of Dr. Strobel’s successors as Foreign Adviser to 
the King of Siam, in an article in the American journal of international law (January 1928) says that 
“large tracts of French Indo-China were carved at different times out of Siam” (p. 77) and speaks 
of “Siam’s cession to France of further Siamese territory; i.e., the territory of Battambang, Siem 
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(6) Another event which contributed much to French demand for the 
return of these provinces was the accession of the popular Sisowath to the 
throne of Cambodia on April 25, 1904 to succeed Norodom. A month after 
his coronation (April 26, 1906), the new King left for France, where he 
was received with enthusiasm. He was in France during the whole period 
while negotiations were in progress. 

(7) Not the least of the causes leading up to the return of Battambang and 
Angkor was the determination on the part of everybody concerned to settle 
the troublesome territorial question once and for all. This appeared nowhere 
more clearly than in the preamble of the treaty. While the purpose of the 
conventions of October 7, 1902 and February 13, 1904 were stated “‘to regu- 
late certain difficulties which have arisen in the interpretation of the Treaty 
and Convention of October 8, 1893,” that of the treaty of March 23, 1907 
was “‘to assure the final®* regulation of all questions relating to the common 
frontiers of Indo-China and Siam.” 

(8) Finally, King Chulalongkorn was on the point of visiting Europe and 
wanted all troublesome disputes settled before his departure. 


THE TREATY OF MARCH 23, 1907 AND ITS RECEPTION 


On March 23, 1907, a treaty based on the understanding reached by Bern- 
ard and Strobel, was signed at Bangkok by Victor Collin de Plancy for 
France and Prince Devawongse for Siam. 

Siam ceded the provinces of Battambang, Sisophon and Siemreap*® (art. 1) 
and received the port of Kratt and the territory of Dan-Sai (art. 2). France 
agreed that all her Asiatic subjects or protégés registered after the date of 
the treaty should be justiciable in the regular Siamese tribunals. Those al- 
ready registered and their children, but not grandchildren, were to be jus- 
ticiable in the regular Siamese Courts, as provided in article 12 of the con- 
vention of 1904, until the new Siamese codes should be put into operation, 
when they would all be subject to the regular Siamese tribunals (art. 5).*° 

Siam does not seem at the time to have been greatly concerned with the 
loss of Battambang and Angkor. They had come to mean little to her. Lunet 
de Lajonquiére, who was making an archeological survey there at the time, 
estimates the Siamese population of these provinces at the time of the transfer 
at 2,000.“ He probably over-estimated it. According to the Annuaire general 





Reap and Sisophon” (p. 97), unmindful of the fact that the two Frenchmen most concerned with 
the return of this territory give almost complete credit for its return to one of Dr. Sayre’s illustrious 
American predecessors, Dr. Edward H. Strobel. 

88 The italics are mine. 

39 Sisophon was formed out of Battambang. Siemreap is a name sometimes given to the province 
of Angkor. 

© BCAF (1907), 151. 
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de ' Indochine for 1921 (p. 300)—fourteen years later—not one single Siam- 
ese was residing there. A few Americans who have recently lived in Siam 
and have familiarized themselves with only the last few pages of the history 
of this region, have given the erroneous impression in the United States that 
this territory was ‘Siamese.’ In 1907, according to M. Outrey,‘? Siam was 
receiving only token tribute, a few fishing privileges and positions for some 
inspectors. 

Cambodia had long since ceased to be a dangerous rival to Siam. Once, it 
had been a buffer-state between Siam and Annam. When France supplanted 
Annam in Cochin China, this value ceased. The new question of extra- 
territoriality had made Battambang a danger point. Siam was glad to trade 
this troublesome territory, useless to her, for the first step in removing the 
stigma of inferiority implied in the extraterritoriality of Asiatics. Siam was 
content with the treaty. According to de Caix, the Siam observer, which he 
says was the official organ of the Government, said next day: “If the balance 
of the territorial exchanges seems to tip in favor of France, the equilibrium 
will be reestablished by the concessions made by France regarding jurisdic- 
tion over Asiatic subjects and protégés.”’“4 Apparently, Siam made no protest 
against the treaty until she came under Japan’s influence thirty years later. 

The return of Battambang and Angkor meant much to Cambodia. Besides 
their population and territory, with their rice fields and fisheries, Angkor 
was Cambodia’s only tie to the most glorious past any nation of Indo-China 
had ever had. It was the capital of the ancient Khmer Empire during the 
whole period of its greatness. It is still near the geographical center of the 
Khmer population in Indo-China. After more than a century of Siamese dom- 
ination, these provinces are the most homogeneous—and Cambodian—of 
that country. 

The articles of the Treaty of March 23, 1907 which provided for the 
nullification of extraterritorial jurisdiction of France’s Asiatics as soon as 
the corresponding codes should be promulgated, was the first great step in 
freeing Siam from this humiliating international servitude, a servitude which 
must have been much more galling to the Siamese then the extraterritoriality 
of Europeans and Americans, as Asiatics were much more numerous and 
troublesome, and it must have been much more humiliating to the Siamese 
when other Asiatics, whom they considered inferior to themselves, demanded 
the right to be tried in European courts 





‘| E, Lunet de Lajonquiére, “Les provinces recouvrés du Cambodge,’’ BCAF (1907), 159. 

“ EF. Outrey, op. cit., pp. 113-116. 

“ BCAF (1907), 113-114. 

“ The writer has been unable to find a copy of this publication of this date to verify this state- 
ment. 
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Great Britain soon followed France’s lead (in 1909), and exacted as its 
price, the cession of the states of Kelantan, Trengganu, Kedah, Perlis and 
adjacent islands of the Malay Peninsula.*® Other nations with Asiatic sub- 
jects or protégés in Siam soon fell into line. The penal code was promulgated 
in 1908. The work on the other codes required several years. As soon as any 
part was completed, its provisions became applicable to the Asiatic subjects 
or protégés until finally they were all under the jurisdiction of the regular 
Siamese courts. 

Remained the matter of the nullification of the extraterritorial jurisdiction 
of Europeans and Americans. The movement toward this end was agitated 
largely by a succession of American advisers—Strobel, Westergard and 
James. Finally, when the codes were nearly completed, December 16, 1920, 
the United States took the initiative in the relinquishment of the extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction of Americans and Europeans in Siam. In 1924-25, Francis 
B. Sayre, then Foreign Adviser, made a trip to Europe for the purpose of 
completing the task of signing the last of these treaties. The story of the 
nullification of the extraterritorial jurisdiction of Europeans and Americans 
in Siam has been told in the American journal of internationa law by Dr. C. C. 
Hyde (1921) and Dr. F. B. Sayre (January 1928). Neither, however, gave 
due credit to the French for the pioneer and more important task of the 
elimination of the extraterritoriality of Asiatic subjects and protégés nor for 
the work of reforming the judiciary of Siam by preparing modern legal 
codes, based largely on those of Europe, which made it easy to persuade 
Americans and Europeans to entrust their citizens and subjects to the Sia- 
mese courts.*® 

In referring to the treaty of December 16, 1920, Dr. Hyde made this 
statement: “‘It should be borne in mind that the indebtedness of Siam to for- 
eign counsellors and jurists is not confined to those of American nationality. 
It is understood that English lawyers rendered vast service in the task con- 
fronting that country.’’*”? The fact seems to be that the final project of the 
criminal code of 1908 was chiefly the work of a Frenchman, M. Padoux and 
that the committee which spent many years preparing the other codes and the 
law of organization of the courts, was composed exclusively of Frenchmen, 
for several years (1908-1914) under the presidency of M. Padoux. This 
committee was continued as a school of political science where law was 
taught by French jurists until the revolution and the consequent treaty of 
1938. 


‘5 British and foreign state papers (1909), vol. 102, pp. 126-128. 

46 G. Padoux, Code penal du royaume de Siam. Promulgué le | juin, 1908 (Paris, 1909); R. Guyon, 
L’ Ocuvre de codification au Siam (Paris, 1919); Briggs, ““The codification of the laws of Siam... ,” 
cited in note 31. 

47 American journal of international law (1921), 430. Italics are mine. 





A BANDIT THREAT TO THE BURLINGAME 
MISSION 
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ATE in November, 1867, Anson Burlingame resigned his post as U. S. 

Minister to China and accepted the invitation of the Tsungli Yamen to 

take part in China’s first diplomatic mission to the Treaty Powers. The 

minister’s party left Peking on November 25, 1867. The second day out of 
Peking there occurred the exciting adventure described in this letter. 

The letter writer was Burlingame’s sixteen-year old son, Walter Anson, 
and the “Dear Grandpa” to whom the letter was written was the Hon. 
Isaac Livermore of Boston. The letter is reproduced as it was written except 
for the omission of some irrelevant material at the end. Modern versions of 
place names, when identifiable, are given in brackets. The spelling and 


grammar are Walter’s. 
Shanghai Dec. 12th [1867] 
Dear Grandpa 

As Mother had no time to give you an account of our dangerous and exciting 
journey from Peking to this place, | will begin at the beginning and tell you all about 
it. 

We left Peking on Monday, the 25th Nov. We were escorted out of the city by 
nearly all the foreign residents of Peking, who bade us a touching farewell. We 
stopped for the night at a town called Chan-chia-wan [Chungkiawan] about 16 miles 
from Peking. 

The next morning we started early, intending to reach a small town some 30 miles 
from Chan-Chia-wan. It was a fearfully cold, windy day. About 4 o’clk, we passed 
through Hoo-se-wow [Hosiwu], a small town with about 1000 people. I was riding 
in advance of the mule litters, on my little pony and the marfu (horseboy) was also 
with me. We were about three miles past Hoo-se-wow and one mile in advance of 
the litters, when I met our carts coming across the country as tight as they could 
come, the mules galloping and the drivers looking frightened out of their wits. I 
immediately stopped them and asked what was the matter. 

“One pieces thief man have stopped that Yan-sung side,” replied Ah Quang, in an 


1 The standard account of the Burlingame Mission is F. W. Williams, Anson Burlingame and 
the first Chinese mission to foreign powers (New York: Chas. Scribners Sons, 1912). Results of 
more recent research are given in: K. Biggerstaff, “‘A translation of Anson Burlingame’s instructions 
from the Chinese foreign office,” Far Eastern Quarterty, 1 (May 1942), 277-279; and W. B. 
Walsh, “The beginnings of the Burlingame mission,” Far Eastern Quarterty, 4 (May, 1945) 
274-277. 
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excited manner. | did not understand at first, but upon examination | discovered that 
a large band of mounted robbers had taken possession of the town where we had 
intended to stop for the night. Ah Quang said the robbers were 500 to 600 strong, 
were well mounted and armed and were scouring the country in all directions, and 
unless we wanted to be captured, we must go back to Hoo-se-woo to spend the 
night. I rode back at full speed, stopped the litters, rurned them round and back we 
went to Hoo-se-woo. Upon arriving at Hoo-se-woo we found the town in a great 
state of alarm, the farmers flocking in from all directions, bringing fearful accounts 
of the “‘Che-mah-tsay”” (mounted robbers). We stopped at an inn on the outskirts 
of the town, which was almost a natural fort. 

Immediately upon arriving we ran our carts up against the big wooden gates and 
made a very effectual barricade. We then searched our trunks and found we had a 
supply of arms and ammunition. We loaded our guns and pistols and laid them down 
ready for use upon the slightest alarm for we were afraid they would come every 
minute. After dinner we sent for the highest mandarin of the town and told him to 
muster all his forces immediately. He said he had no troops in town, having sent 
them off in another direction. We said no matter for that, he must collect all the farm- 
ers and arm them with pitchforks or anything else they could pick up. He said he 
could not collect them that night but would have them ready the next morning. Before 
going to bed, Father dispatched couriers to Tientsing [sic] and Peking for aid. We 
started them both off, about 10} o’clk in the evening, with instructions to ride night 
and day, no matter whether they killed their ponies or not. Hoo-se-woo is exactly 
40 miles from both Peking and Tientsing. We also appointed the room in which Dr. 
Salter, Mr. Bradford and I slept, as guardhouse, arsenal, and general headquarters, 
and after distributing our arms and appointing places for each of us in case of a fight, 
we “turned in,”’ determined to get as much sleep as possible, for none of us knew 
“what the morrow might bring forth.”’ It was a terribly cold, windy night, and things 
looked gloomy enough. Our room was only about 14 ft. long and 7 or 8 ft. wide. 
When I say room, I don’t mean what the people at home call room, but what they 
would call a mud hut. Three sides of our room (or hut, whichever you like to call it) 
were made of mud, and the fourth side simply of paper. The roof was made of bam- 
boo covered with tiles, and heaved up and down tremendously whenever the wind 
got at it. However, after putting my revolvers under my pillow, and rolling myself 
up in my blanket, I soon forgot the room, the wind, the cold, Hoo-se-woo, and the 
“‘Che-mah-tsay,”’ and slept as soundly as I ever did in my life. 

When I woke up next morning, I found Mr. Bradford and the Dr. talking with a 
Foreigner who had just arrived. It turned out to be Mr. Williamson of Tientsing, 
who having arrived at Hoo-se-woo very early in the morning, had feared to go on 
and hearing we were in the town, had come to join us. He was welcomed most heart- 
ily for every recruit helped in such a time, and he was also a blessing, because he 
spoke Chinese. We found matters more alarming than ever for during the night the 
rebels had approached nearer and were burning the villages. 

We sat down to breakfast, but hardly had we begun to eat when Ah Quang came 
running in with the report that the rebels were only 15 li (5 miles) away. We armed 
ourselves and were ready for them, but it turned out that they were moving to the 
westward to attack a small village some 3 miles from us. We were hardly at the 
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table again, when hearing a tremendous thumping of gongs etc. in the street, we ran 
out to see what was up. We found the mandarin had brought out his forces, and was 
parading them for our benefit. What a strange looking set they were! Some were 
armed with pitch-forks, some with spears, some with clubs, and a few with match- 
locks. There were about 100 all told, and at least two thirds of these were boys. 
They were good, honest farmers however, and I believe would have fought well 
had they been well armed. As it was, they were more for appearance’s sake, than 
anything else. They were posted about a quarter of a mile from the inn and were 
under orders to retreat on the inn, if they were pressed at all. After breakfast we 
tried to amuse ourselves as best we could. It was a strange looking scene! There 
we were, ladies, men, carts, mules, horses, ponies, all crowded together in this little 
square yard. Mother was sitting on the shaft of one of the carts, wrapped up in furs, 
trying to warm herself in the sun. Mary was sitting on another cart, and Gertie was 
running round among the mules, to the great danger of her limbs. Father, as General 
in Chief, was walking around giving orders to the mandarin about the distribution 
of the troops etc. Dr. Salter was engaged in entertaining Mother, and in driving off 
the mules when they came too near. Mr. Bradford was keeping guard over the arms 
and ammunition. Mr. Williamson was with Father, acting as interpreter, and 
Whelan, our gallant “regular army,” was standing, dressed in full uniform, by the 
side of the “Colonel,” Mother’s horse. Occasionally he would mount and gallop to 
the front, to encourage the troops and to see if everything was all right. I was lying 
in a cart, trying to read the “Atlantic Monthly.” I did not read very much however 
for as soon as I began to get interested a scout would come riding in with the report 
that “The rebels are coming” or “The rebels are going,” some saying one thing, 
some another, but all agreeing that the rebels were only waiting for a good oppor- 
tunity to attack the town. They (the rebels) carried a blood red flag with the words 
“Let the peor rejoice,” written on it in black characters. By this means they were 
increasing rapidly, gaining recruits at every village. About 5 o’clk. a scout came rid- 
ing in at the full run, shouting out “‘Che-mah-tsay”’! Che-mah-tsay! li-la! (The rob- 
bers! The robbers!—They have come!). The fellow had ridden so hard that his pony 
dropped down, completely used up. In a minute, Whelan had mounted and galloped 
off, the carts were run up against the gates, we were all armed and each one at his 
place. This time the rebels were coming and no mistake. They were already firing 
on our extreme front for we could plainly hear the report of guns. By climbing on 
the roof we could see, about a mile off, the dust raised by the horses. We could also 
see the gallant Whelan, darting from one body of our men to another, waving his 
sword and encouraging them in every way possible. 

The mandarin of the town soon joined us at the inn. He was in a fearful state of fear. 
He turned perfectly yellow and trembled so he could hardly stand up. He said the 
rebels would certainly kill him, if they came, and would take all his money. We 
were awfully indignant at him. Ah Quang was tremendously disgusted. He said 
“That man no belong brave man, he belong coward.” We fully agreed with the great 
Ah Q. 

But soon the firing ceased and from my place on the roof I could see the cloud of 
dust moving off. A few minutes afterwards a scout came riding in, saying that the 
rebels, as soon as they saw Whelan at the head of the villagers, had thought that 
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there was a large force of foreigners behind, and had determined to be more careful. 
This idea was confirmed by another scout coming in and reporting the rebels to 
have divided into three parties of 200 men each, one party on the west of the town, 
another on the south, and the third on the east. This was very crafty on the part of 
the rebels, but very bad for us for we were now protected only on one side. 

It was growing dark, and there was only one plan left and that was a pretty hope- 
less one. That was to gather our forces into the town, throw out pickets, and upon the 
approach of the rebels to all withdraw into the inn yard, where we would make a 
desperate fight of it. As the mandarin was too much frightened to do anything, Father 
gave these orders himself. 

It was now nearly time to expect our friends from Tientsing and Peking. About 7 
o’clk. a scout came in, reporting the rebels to have encamped for the night. This 
looked more hopeful for we were sure relief would come before morning. But we 
were soon as anxious as before for soon another scout came in, saying that the rebels 
had not encamped but were drawing nearer, and were evidently waiting off and on for 
a good opportunity to pounce down upon the town. As Ah Quang expressed it “‘No 
man must sleppy, must keep that eye open, must belong number one careful.’ 

After dinner we appointed watches for the night. Dr. Salter and Father had the 
first watch, from 9 to 123 o’clk. Whelan and I had the second from 124 to 4—Mr. 
Bradford and Mr. Williamson the third, from 4 to 74. The duty of the watch was to 
keep an eye on the things in general inside the yard, to receive the scouts when they 
came in, and to wake the rest up on the slightest alarm. We were expecting our 
friends now almost as much as an attack of the rebels. We expected every minute 
either to have to beat back an attack of the rebels or to welcome our friends. How- 
ever, the first watch passed off quietly, and at 12} I was roused up to perform my 
duty. It was a beautiful clear night, but rather too cold to be pleasant. But we 
wrapped up warm, in coats, cloaks, furs, etc. and took our places. I carried one re- 
volver in my hand and one stuck in my belt. We were under orders to let no one 
go out or come in, without first having been examined by the guard, for we were con- 
tinually being warned by the Chinese to look out for spies. Our watch passed off very 
quietly, and at 7 o’clk, I roused up the relief and turned in. 

About 8 o’clk next morning we received a letter from Mr. Mongan, British Consul! 
at Tientsing, saying he had sent Captain Dunlop of H. M. S. Dove, with 12 marines 
and sailors together with Messrs. Fraser, Shee, and Jones who had volunteered for 
the occasion. Besides these he had sent Gen. Brown (who commands the foreign 
drilled Chinese cavalry at Tientsing) with 30 of his best cavalrymen. 

You can perhaps imagine how we received this joyful news. 

About 11 o’clk, a courier who had been sent on to announce their approach, 
arrived. We all gathered together outside the inn and prepared to receive them with 
three rousing cheers. In a few minutes the cry of ‘““Wi-cor-jen li-la”! (The foreigners 
have come) was raised by the Chinese, and soon we saw them coming up the road, 
the horses galloping, the men cheering, the sabres flashing—Well! There is not a bit 
of use trying to describe it. You must try and imagine the scene as well as you can. 

Hardly were we through cheering when, hearing a great commotion in the street, 
we ran out just in time to see the gallant Murray at the head of the Peking force, 
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come galloping up the street. We were perfectly wild with excitement. We cheered, 
yelled, slapped each other on the back, etc., etc., etc. I never was so excited in my 
life. We ordered Ah Quang to get up an immense breakfast for them and he suc- 
ceeded splendidly. Now our relief had come, we were as anxious to ‘have the rebels 
come as we had been before not to have them. As the men and horses were equally 
tired out by their hard ride, we resolved not to go on until the next day. 

About 4 o’clk a scout came in, reporting the rebels to be within a few li of the 
town .... We were awfully glad to hear this for we wanted to finish them up. We 
had in all about 40 brave, well-armed, and trusty men, and I guess we would not 
have had much trouble with 500 robbers. The sailors were armed with cutlasses, 
rifles, and revolvers. The Peking escort men had sabres and revolvers and were 
mounted on immense foreign horses, just out from India. Brown’s Chinese cavalry 
had sabres and carbines. With such a force we could have smashed the “Che-mah- 
tsay”’ all to pieces. We formed and marched out to meet them. I wanted awfully to 
go but as I was mounting my pony the stern Murray hurled me off and, much to my 
indignation, ordered me to stay behind to protect the ladies. The force marched out 
but soon came back again, very much disappointed for the force turned out to be a 
party of Chinese troops who were coming to join the rest at Hoo-se-woo. 

We started off for Tientsing at 6} next morning. We looked very fine marching 
out of the town. In advance were Brown’s cavalry, then came the mule litters, then 
our 28 carts, and then the jack tars bringing up the rear. The escort men rode on each 
side of the train. We made a procession about a mile long. 

We found traces of the rebels all along the road. At every village we found the 
people, armed with spears, clubs etc., standing ready to receive us for they thought 
we were robbers. At a place about 3 miles from Hoo-se-woo, the rebels had looted 
the town, killing two of the rich mandarins. About 6 miles from Hoo-se-woo, a 
severe fight had occurred between the villagers and the rebels in which quite a 
number were killed on both sides. 

About 12 o’clk we stopped at Yan-sung for breakfast. We reached Tientsing 
about 104 P. M. after a hard, wearying ride for 45 miles. 

Dr. Salter, Mr. Bradford and myself stopped at Mr. Meadow’s while in Tient- 
sing. The rest stopped at Mongan’s. 

On the 6th Dec. we started for Ta-ku, on board H. M. S. Dove. Arriving at 
Ta-ku we found the U.S. Man of War Ashuelot waiting for us. We started on the 
7th for Shanghai, arriving here after a pleasant voyage, on the 10th. Thus ended 
our ever memorable voyage from Peking to Shanghai. It is very nice to laugh at 
now it is over, but I can assure you it was no laughing matter at the time. 

Had we known that there were any robbers on the road, before we started we 
could easily have obtained a guard of 500 soldiers from the Chinese Government, and 
all this delay and anxiety would have been prevented. We learned at Tientsing 
that the government at Peking having heard of our delay at Hoo-se-woo, had dis- 
patched 1000 troops to our relief. The troops, hearing we had retreated to Lung- 
chan, had marched there to meet us, and in this way had missed us. This really 
was the case for while in Tientsing, Father had a dispatch from the Ya-mun, saying 
that 1000 troops had been sent to relieve him. The Government, therefore, acting 
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in a prompt and proper manner and are not to blame for the troops not reaching us, 
What do you think about the “Embassy”?? Didn’t it make some excitement? It 
excited everyone here. Some said one thing, some another, but everyone agreed that 
it was a tremendously big thing. . . . 
Give my love to Grandma, Auntie, and all the rest at home, and accept a large 
share for yourself. 


From your aff. grandson 
Walter. 


“Merry Christmas to all.” 


2 J.¢., The Burlingame Misson. 
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American-Russian rivalry in the Far East. A study in diplomacy and power 
politics, 1895-1914. By Epwarp H. Zasrisxie. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1946. vii, 226 p. $3.50. 


Here is an exhaustive and immensely valuable book, a long-awaited and 
well-documented study of a key period in American-Russian relations. The 
author, who teaches history and international relations at the University of 
Newark, stems from an old American family of note in colonial New York 
and New Jersey—the colorful Zaborowski-Zabriskies, who came here 
from Poland via France in the seventeenth century. This Slavic origin, 
despite its remotertess, may have played its role in riveting Professor Za- 
briskie’s attention to the theme of his study. Done as a doctoral dissertation 
at the University of Chicago, the book is the result of painstaking labor of 
several years, with sources both in English and in Russian serving as its 
solid base. Diplomatic documents of much pertinence to the subject consti- 
tute a series of three appendices. All in all, the volume fills a need and is a 
welcome addition to the growing shelf of works on the history of the inter- 
play of Russian and American interests the world over. 

It has been said (by David J. Dallin, I believe) that in the century and a 
half of American history this nation has had no serious clash with Russia 
only because there was little contact between the two countries, but that 
now, since there is contact, there may be conflict. Professor Zabriskie in his 
book shows that contact sometimes brings rivalry and strife, if not armed 
conflict. The tsarist empire and the United States, he demonstrates, were 
friendly enough until, late in the last century, the former appeared in Man- 
churia and the latter in the Philippines. Economic competition in Manchuria 
started as early as 1895. It was sharpened a few years later when America 
spoke of using, if not actually used, the newly acquired Philippines as a 
gateway to the Chinese markets. The competition, as we know, has con- 
tinued well into our own day, but Professor Zabriskie halts his narrative 
with the eve of World War I, when President Wilson withdrew govern- 
mental support from the financial policies of American bankers in the Far 
East. And he withdrew it not alone because he was a Democrat frowning 
upon the imperialism of the preceding Republican administrations of McKin- 
ley, Roosevelt I, and Taft. He did it, as the author indicates, at the request 
of the bankers themselves who by then had clearly seen that the Russian- 
Japanese rapprochement, marking the era between the two World Wars, 
had effectively reduced American investments and influence in Manchuria. 

And yet, in the initial stages of the Manchurian adventure, Russia’s ruling 
classes were not at all unanimous as to the wisdom of such deep penetration 
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into North China as Count Sergei Witte had planned. Professor Zabriskie 
cites the objections of the head of the Asiatic Department of the Tsar’s 
foreign office, also of the governor of the Amur province, to Witte’s “great 
historical mistake” (the governor’s expression). These gentlemen were 
worried about the inevitable head-on collision with other powers if Witte 
persisted in building the Chinese Eastern Railway through the heart of 
Manchuria. They suggested instead a route across the northernmost part of 
Manchuria. But Witte persisted and won. 

Still, Americans wanted no fight. They wished for an amicable division 
of spoils. In 1895 a mighty syndicate of ten of America’s largest railroad 
companies, a steamship line, several banks (including the Chase National), 
and a number of industrial and insurance concerns, sallied forth to do de- 
velopment and other business in China. It offered a deal to the Tsar’s gov- 
ernment. The reply of Count Cassini, the Russian minister in Washington, 
was curt and final: “In regard to railroads in Manchuria, the Russian govern- 
ment has no intention of turning to any foreign syndicate whatsoever.” So 
rose the curtain on the epic struggle. 

According to Clifton Breckinridge, United States envoy in St. Peters- 
burg, this struggle was unavoidable. In November 1896 he wrote, and Pro- 
fessor Zabriskie quotes: “. . . I fear that our country has'ceased to be either 
warmly or seriously taken into account by Russia. Pleasant memories re- 
main among the people; that is all. So long as we were considered a menace 
to England we were important. But we grow closer to that power... .” 

Witte was clever enough to soothe American feelings for a time by such 
action as ordering American equipment for the construction of the railroad 
in Manchuria. It was a bribe only a little subtler in character than the ones 
he slipped to certain Chinese officials to facilitate Russia’s push into Man- 
churia. But this did not prevent America from joining England in backing 
Japan in the early 1900s in her opposition to Russia’s farther drive—into 
~ Korea. 

Theodore Roosevelt was for letting Japan be the boss of Korea, while 
America was to consolidate her trade positions in Manchuria. For America 
did not at the time consider the Manchurian chapter closed. Her trade in 
Manchuria was flourishing. She did not relish the prospect of losing it to 
Russia. Professor Zabriskie underlines the assurance given by the American 
government to the government of Nippon on January 12, 1904, nearly a 
month before the Japanese attack upon Port Arthur, that in case of hostili- 
ties “‘the American policy would be benevolent toward Japan.” Under such 
circumstances, America’s official declaration of neutrality after the outbreak 
of the war was not exactly sincere. Reluctantly we have to agree with Rus- 
sian historians that America and England fought a war by proxy against 
Russia in 1904-05. Professor Zabriskie soberly notes this Russian comment 
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and its validity. Granted that Theodore Roosevelt, and many other Ameri- 
cans with him, had been early motivated by plain human sympathy for 
Japan as “‘this small, apparently underdog of an island kingdom.”’ But, adds 
the author bluntly, the commercial, industrial, and perhaps political inter- 
ests of the United States in the Orient were at stake just as plainly. 

Nevertheless, in the course of Roosevelt I’s “policy of balanced antago- 
nisms”’ it soon became apparent that “the balance of power which we sought 
in the Far East was threatened by the brilliant Japanese victories” of 1904- 
05. The war had to be brought to an end before Nippon would want too 
much in Manchuria and elsewhere as her spoils. The Open Door of dollar 
diplomacy must not be shut in America’s face by her new “underdog”’ friend. 
Thus came the peace conference in the summer of 1905, at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, that “honest” American brokerage in the conflict that had been 
running away from Roosevelt I’s firm reins. 

The next stage for America would have logically been to court Russia, 
to bind her wounds, and divide Manchuria’s bounty not only between 
Russia and Japan, but also between the commercial interests of America 
and England to boot. This should have been easy of accomplishment in view 
of the steady rapprochement between England and Russia during the post- 
1905 period. Instead, Russia and Japan got together and started their suc- 
cessful campaign of excluding American interests from North China. And 
in this task the Russo-Japanese combination was actively supported, as the 
author remarks, by Britain and France! 

On the page where Professor Zabriskie makes this mournful discovery he 
also speaks of the earlier Russian-American diplomatic battle, centering 
around Manchuria from 1900 to 1904, as one “fought with acrimony on both 
sides, and with a duplicity, even treachery, on the part of the Tsarist Foreign 
Office seldom found in the annals of diplomacy.” But alas, ‘I should like 
to remind both the author and his reader, power politics is always a dirty 
game. Our side may have actually used cleaner methods, but these did not 
improve the very nature of the game. 

It isn’t that I suggest the method of treachery as our weapon, too. It is 
only that I urge my fellow Americans not to be shocked by the knifing done 
to us as we prowl in the murky atmosphere of imperialism. 

ALBERT Parry 


Chicago 


Japan’s war economy. By T. A. Bisson. New York: Macmillan, for the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 1945. xv, 267 p. $3.50. 


This book should be regarded as a supplement to and a revision of many 
others. It reaches back in time to revise earlier accounts of happenings in the 
1930’s in the light of their sequels. For the war period, it seeks to correct 
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misinterpretations of fragmentary information, such as the belief of the 
Grew following, already attacked by Roth and others, that the great “money 
cliques” or zaibatsu were friends of ours, dragged into a struggle against us, 
and still the hope of a “‘liberal” Japan. As the Foreword of the International 
Research Secretary of the Institute suggests, shifting relationships between 
government, industry and the war machine form the guiding thread of the 
account. Subjects such as civilian supply, the experience of lesser businesses, 
and general conditions of work and of life are viewed from the high angle of 
control by the government, the military and “the people’ (meaning big 
business). 

The account makes many pre-war studies unsafe to read without it, but is 
itself provisional in many ways. It was written at the earliest possible time 
for a definite purpose. The author’s preface is dated September 28, 1945, 
and the text must have been compiled at a furious rate, mainly earlier still. 
Japan’s future was being planned by victors, many of whose official views 
were distorted or quite wrong, as the author obviously knew from access to 
policy documents, having served one of the confidential war agencies. Since 
the reviewer saw and fumed or grieved at the same or similar things, perhaps 
the most useful specific comments should be called “‘things that stick out’ in 
the view of one reader. 

To begin with, Japan’s use of the “China incident’’to build up a war ma- 
chine and hoard means to power for the expected greater adventure is sharply 
revealed. If the real enemies wished to believe that Japan was exhausting 
herself, so much the better. 

The big-business group won in the main in 1940-41, getting the substance 
of its carefully drawn plan adopted. There was some competition to 1943 
from an army-sponsored Planning Board of 1937, but the personal repre- 
sentation and influence of the great houses largely dominated or guided state 
policy. 

Before and after the reorganization of 1943, the wartime hierarchy of 
“cartels” fooled most of our “experts.” The wartime industries which gained 
the ascendency were run by, and profited, roughly the same old people. Even 
the “‘nationalization” of 1944 was mainly a scheme to guarantee sufficient 
profits and thus keep industries going on a private-enterprise basis. The 
Munitions Ministry of 1943 could not get rid of actual supervision by the 
private associations endowed with public powers. Priorities and other ration- 
ing were run in the interest of big business in general, yet semi-anarchically 
because of internal differences in functions, ambitions and views. 

Japan’s wartime economic problems were almost comically analogous to 
ours in certain basic respects. The business system could not be made to 
operate or to think save in terms of the profits of enterprise, and accepted 
even publicly insured cost-plus as a rather dangerous wartime device. A 
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sweeping reorganization of production could not be imposed during the first 
encouraging year of the bigger war. Afterward, there was never time. If 
Japan ever had a chance to win, it was through a gigantic nationally planned 
belt-tightening and preparedness effort during that one year. But belts were 
already tight, and the business fundamentalists were not yet particularly 
frightened. In some ways, the enterprise system was singularly durable in 
Japan, where its leadership had been deliberately wedded to hereditary power 
and prestige. 

Criticisms of detailed inefficiency should not blind us to the fact that 
Japan did extraordinarily well with what material and social resources she 
had. The United States had far more to waste—more slack. Heavy industry 
rested upon enormously broader foundations. It was older, but whether it 
was better developed in terms of its age and opportunities is an uncomfort- 
able question. Perhaps we should ask ourselves after our victorious wars what 
our various enemies could have done with their organization, our resources 
per person and our protective isolation. And twice now, it would have been 
prudent for our potential enemies to have asked themselves in advance what 
a modest fraction of the resources we habitually waste could accomplish if 
mobilized for destruction. 


M. M. Knicut 
University of California at Berkeley 


Japanese as it is spoken. A beginner's grammar. By JosepH W. BALLANTINE. 
Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 1945. vii, 255 p. $3.00. 


When, at the outbreak of the war, it was suddenly realized that America’s 
supply of practical linguists was disastrously inadequate to meet the necessi- 
ties of communications and intelligence work, great efforts were made to 
reform the systems of language teaching throughout the country. It was clear 
that the time-honored methods of mere memorization of paradigms and 
translation of illustrative sentences could not rapidly produce the fluency in 
the spoken language required by the exigencies of war. When newer 
methods, based on the Sapir-Bloomfield heritage of scientific linguistics, were 
introduced, it was found that six months of intensive study and practice 
sufficed to give more efficiency in speaking than had been achieved in four 
years of the traditional university course. 

However, few of the language teachers, even when they agreed in prin- 
ciple, had the requisite training to apply the new techniques, and strong op- 
position came, at first, from the students, most of whom had been exposed 
for several years to the conventional high school and college instruction in 
Latin, Spanish, or German. The urgency of the situation precluded giving 
either teachers or students more than the bare elements of the new approach. 

Since the emergency has ended, it seems that language teaching is, if not 
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entirely reverting to the older methods, at least in a state of transition and 
compromise. Mr. Ballantine’s text is most admirably suited to fulfill the re- 
quirements of instructors and students during such a transition period. Those 
who prefer formal grammatical methods will find, in this book, a remarkably 
concise, logical presentation of the structure of the Japanese language. In 
the first 120 pages the essentials of Japanese grammar are given, with enough 
exercises to illustrate their use. Each set of exercises is accompanied by a 
translation into idiomatic English enabling a self-taught student to check 
his own accuracy. Unfortunately, distinctions in degrees of politeness, al- 
though explained in the text, have not been indicated in the exercises. The 
vocabulary of this section is highly practical, and, unlike many Japanese lan- 
guage texts, contains neither childish nor over-pedantic words. 

The appendices, which constitute the second half of the book, can be used 
in conjunction with either traditional or modern methods. One appendix, 
“Useful phrases,” equips the student to deal with commonplace situations 
and minor emergencies. Here again, however, polite and non-polite forms 
are indiscriminately arranged. Another appendix contains pictures of out- 
door and indoor scenes as an aid to the practice of names of peculiarly Japa- 
nese objects. Several appendices consist of word lists classified according to 
subject matter, so that a person already able to speak some Japanese can, 
with a minimum of study, increase his vocabulary to deal with such diverse 
subjects as government, agriculture, medical treatment, or machines and 
appliances. The last appendix is a glossary of about 4,000 words covering 
most of the vocabulary of ordinary Japanese conversation. 

Mr. Ballantine’s book is, thus, adaptable to various methods of language 
teaching. In addition, for persons who, going to Japan with little or no 
knowledge of the language, must direct their own instruction by pedagogi- 
cally unskilled native teachers, this book will be an invaluable reference and 
guide. WILHELMINE S. CREEL 

University of Washington 


Spoken Japanese: a new approach. By WiLHELMINE CREEL AND R. P. ALex- 
ANDER. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1945. 114 p. $3.00. 


This is a slender, accurately printed, and well-bound manual of colloquial 
Japanese compiled for the intensive training of Army students at the Univer- 
sity of Washington. It is therefore primarily designed for successful use in 
a teacher-class situation. Most of the 79 lessons consist of Japanese phrases 
with an English translation, printed in parallel columns. There is no glossary. 
The units treat of specific situations or teach points of syntax; hence the book 
could be more conveniently taught if all the lessons had titles. The teacher 
will find that Creel and Alexander have avoided the monotonous drills of the 
well-known Naganuma method and that they give the beginner a more useful 
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vocabulary for times of occupation or peace. Their book seems easier than 
the Japanese course of the U. S. Armed Forces Institute, because the model 
sentences are shorter and romanized in the more phonetical older spelling. 
Parenthetically, victory in Japan has killed the official “phonemic Romazi” 
system of transcription. This reviewer finds only one slip in Spoken Japanese, 
the failure to mention on p. 14 the fact that the letter “g” within a word is 
often sounded like the ng in singer. 

‘‘A new approach,” quoting the subtitle of the book, is afforded by helps 
toward the acquisition of fluency and an everyday vocabulary without en- 
tanglement in formal grammar. But the outlook for American philologists is 
dark when even our subsidized publications always seem comparatively ex- 
pensive. 

Wu. Leonarp SCHWARTZ 


Stanford University 


China in the sun. By Ranpatt Gou.p. New York: Doubleday & Company, 
1946. xi, 403 p. $3.50. 


No ordinary newspaperman could write a book like this. Randall Gould 
combines the catholicity of the good historian with the authoritative first- 
person-singular of an active editor who has watched history happen and has 
on occasion given history a public shove. Editor of the Shanghai Evening 
post and mercury, he has for years been closely associated with C. V. Starr, 
himself a quietly powerful figure on the China coast. Discussing modern 
China with frequent reference to the past, Gould’s book is history, discussion, 
and anecdotage; the components stand side by side. As formal history, the 
book is at its weakest; it seems a pity for man like Gould to cite authorities, 
quote references or marshal opinion from others when any graduate student 
can do the job better and when such material takes space from the interesting 
things which the author can say authoritatively in his own right. The histori- 
cal and technical portions are studded with minor inaccuracies and indicate a 
sketchy command of even Westermlanguage sources. Fortunately, the other 
parts are the longer. The personal recollections and informed discussions 
take a place of honor among memoirs such as those of Powell, Hahn, Green, 
Burke (of his father), and Crow. Many of the stories throw significant light 
on important personalities or momentous events; Mme. Sun, the Generalis- 
simo, innumerable diplomats and officials and others (including the inevitable 
Rayna Prohme and Borodin) show up on these pages. As political discussion, 
the book has much good news and editorial matter. Its industrial and commer- 
cial comments are especially sagacious. In orientation, Gould is fair to the 
Kuomintang without maligning the Communists; his treatment of the Stil- 
well episode comes closer to the local feel of the event than does Eldridge’s. 
Such chapters as “Uncle chump from over the hump,” “China’s new eco- 
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nomic policy,” and “ ‘Is it true what they say... put down in print 
some of the most interesting conversational material recently current in the 
Far East, whether gossipy, ribald or analytic. The book can be counted on 
to provide engrossing supplementary reading for college courses and takes 
its place as a source which cannot, for its places and period (China-Japan 
1920-1945), be left out of account. 

Paut M. A. LINEBARGER 


Duke University 


China’s postwar markets. By Cutn Tsanc. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, distributed by the Macmillan Company, 1945. xi, 239 p. $3.50. 


Once again students of East Asian affairs are deeply indebted to the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations for its sponsorship of the publication of this meaty 
volume relating to China’s immediate trade future. It is a book of sober 
prose, punctuated with an abundance of available statistical data about such 
unromantic subjects as iron and steel, timber and cement, rayon and soap. 
Interpreting these data, Mr. Chih Tsang suggests the pattern of things to 
come in China’s economy and commerce. 

The author is a Chinese businessman, with a background of experience in 
banking and trade. He has published a number of studies in Chinese concern- 
ing the products and agriculture of his country. Since 1941, he has been 
General Secretary of the Universal Trading Corporation, official purchasing 
agency in America for the Chinese government. 

As the preface to China’s postwar markets bears the date October, 1944, 
some of the assumptions made by the author would have to be revised in the 
light of the swift collapse of Japan in 1945. He feared that large destruction 
of China’s resources would inevitably accompany getting rid of the Japanese 
invaders. While this fear has happily not been realized, he could not have 
foreseen the stripping of capital facilities by the Russians in Manchuria. No 
one, however, would question his assertion that the war has left China ex- 
hausted of materials of every description. Skilled labor is sadly deficient, 
transportation systems lie disrupted, agricultural production has deteriorated, 
and the country is plagued by a vicious inflation. 

China’s first concern, therefore, will be to reestablish her prewar produc- 
tivity. Immediate policy will be directed to stabilizing the currency and to 
increasing the production and import of elementary necessities of life. For- 
tunately for China, the basic economic structure is agricultural, favoring 
the early restoration of self-sufficiency in food supplies. She will need gen- 
erous assistance from abroad to supplement her meager consumer goods, 
especially during the transition period toward recovery, and will — little 
to offer in exchange for imports. 

As rapidly as possible, however, China’s policy will be increasingly di- 
rected to an augmented productive potential with a view to raising the stand- 
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ard of consumer goods output as well as providing for exports. Mr. Chih 
Tsang is convinced that the only way to make this policy effective is through 
an aggressive program of industrialization. A distinct trend toward industrial- 
ization was apparent before the war, and the isolation of the war period im- 
posed self-reliance on the Chinese, forcing them to refine their own steel, 
to make their own tools and weapons, and to develop their own industries. 
Popular thinking and government policy alike are making industrialization a 
paramount national issue. 

Eloquent testimony to the heretofore scant industrial development in 
China, and to the limited use of credit currency, is the statement that, before 
the war, imports of copper ingots were chiefly for making copper coins 
(p. 43), and that less than 5% of the annual import of nickel sufficed for in- 
dustrial uses. 

The pattern of China’s postwar markets, therefore, will be fashioned by 
the policy of industrialization. China will resume, at an accelerated pace, a 
continuation of the economic tendencies interrupted by the war. So far as 
credits from abroad can be obtained, they will be used mainly for the purchase 
of capital goods. A smaller and smaller proportion of imports will be for con- 
sumer goods. The purchases will be confined to relatively inexpensive capital 
goods of standard design. Manufacturers selling such equipment will need to 
follow up their sales with a servicing policy, training Chinese in the tech- 
niques and skills of operation. It is probable that the Chinese government it- 
self will be the biggest single buyer, establishing strict controls over trade 
to insure that precious credits shall not be squandered for non-essentials and 
that industry shall be dispersed widely throughout the country. 

Finally, observes Mr. Chih Tsang, the postwar position of the United 
States for participation in the China trade will be exceptionally favorable. 
China will provide one of the most promising outlets for the surpluses of 
goods which America must export in order to find full employment for her 
own enlarged productive capacity. China is likely to spend American credits 
in America; the Chinese industrialists are already familiar with American 
machinery and equipment, and the traditional goodwill obtaining between 
China and the United States will stimulate mutually beneficial trade and 
make for world peace and stability. 

KENNETH DuNCAN 


Pomona College 


The native culture of the Marianas Islands (Bernice P. Bishop Museum bulle- 
tin 185). By Laura Tuompson. Honolulu, T. H.: Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum, 1945. 48 p. 


This small monograph draws together the relatively meager data which can 
now be assembled on the pre-white “Chamorro” population of the Marianas 
Islands, which comprise the U. S. Pacific outpost of Guam and the islands 
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immediately to the north which have been taken from Japan in the course of 
the war. It demonstrates the problems faced by the scholar in trying to de- 
scribe a people and reconstruct a culture after more than four centuries of 
contact, racial mixture, and “‘acculturation.”” Dr. Thompson analyzes the 
available historical documents, and also draws upon her earlier Bishop Mu- 
seum study of tue extensive Hornbostel collection of archaeological and other 
records lodged in that institution; to these she adds material from a six- 
month field trip in Guam, during which she was able to investigate how far 
pre-white elements still survive in the complex skein of modern Chamorro 
life, along with Spanish, Filipino, American and other elements. The results 
show the great importance of careful historical study where anthropologists 
are trying to reconstruct native cultures which have been influenced by 
western civilization. They also demonstrate that in instances of prolonged 
contact, as with the Marianas, effective reconstruction depends largely on 
how far early observers made careful records (in this instance the Spanish 
Jesuit Sanvitores supplies the fullest materials) and also on the extent to 
which cultural elements survive as antiquities for later archeological scrutiny. 
For students dealing with culture in its dynamic aspects the monograph will 
indirectly yield useful materials on change and resistance to change. 
Feuix M. KeEeEsine 
Stanford University 


Foundations of national power. Readings on world politics and American security. 
Epirep By Haro_p anp Marcaret Sprout. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1945. x, 774 p. $4.25. 


This volume is a collection of readings which was compiled for the inter- 
national relations course for the Navy V-12 program in a number of univer- 
sities throughout the country. There is an introductory section on the funda- 
mentals of international politics which includes a description of the nation- 
state framework of the world today and the bases of the system of power 
politics which has been the foundation of the relations of the states which 
belong to that system. Considerable attention is given to the elements of 
power of the various nations, particularly their economic and demographic 
strength and the wealth of raw materials which are basic to military strength, 
the ultimate focus of state power. Full consideration is given also to maps 
and the visual presentation of underlying strategy, as well as the strategic 
theories of Mahan and Mackinder. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to an analysis of the political power of 
various state units and regional groupings in Europe, Asia and the western 
hemisphere. The last section of the volume, on the foundations of peace and 
a new world order, deals particularly with the prospective peace terms to be 
applied to Germany and Japan and the problem of the achievement of secu- 
rity for the United States. 
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The title of the volume is descriptive of its approach. As might naturally 
have been expected from the interests and earlier publications of the editors, 
the approach is primarily strategic in the larger sense, with a good descrip- 
tion of the strengths and weaknesses and the geographical positions of the 
various states of the world, and the industrial, demographic and technologi- 
cal factors that give a nation a strong or weak position in a world of power 
politics. The theme is well followed through and the general weakness of 
such a compilation of readings, in leaving the feeling that the material is dis- 
connected and disjointed, is fairly well avoided. This is perhaps least true 
in the last part of the chapter on the Mediterranean and the Middle East, 
in which the Near and Middle East is treated only in a singly lengthy quota- 
tion which does not fit particularly well into the scheme of the total volume. 
The weakest section-is doubtless the chapter on eastern and southeastern 
Europe, in which an area labeled “the most difficult part of the world” is 
largely disposed of in one brief article. 

Granting the purpose for which the book was written and the time for 
which it was produced, the editors and those who helped in this compilation 
have done a singularly effective job. As a whole, the volume can perhaps best 
be described as a kind of political geography. It is sketchy in historical 
background and it is noticeably weak in the political institutions of the 
international world, Particularly lacking in the last chapter is any consider- 
able direct reference to the new United Nations Organization set up in San 


Francisco, although the headnote to the chapter was written after the drop- 
ping of the atomic bomb on Hiroshima. The material presented in this volume 
doubtless proved valuable for the readers for whom it was intended. For 
postwar presentation, the volume could be strengthened by a fuller consider- 
ation and evaluation of the international agencies which are being established 
for the purpose of neutralizing the interplay of the stark power elements 
which the editors so ably present. 


Wixsur W. White 
Western Reserve University 


Documents on American foreign relations, Vol. V1. July 1943—June 1944. 
Epirep By Letanp M. Gooprich AND Marie J. Carroii. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1945. 725 p. 

This volume provides an amazingly wide range of information on various 
phases of our foreign relations for the months covered. Whether one seeks 
documents dealing with procedure in foreign affairs, general policy, plans 
for the treatment of the then undefeated enemy, the story of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration in its first year or the 
early steps preceding the formation of the United Nations Organization, he 
finds them all here in convenient arrangement. Sixth in its series, this collec- 
tion deals with the months when victory, though far from an accomplished 
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fact, was in sight and so gives more space than its predecessors to post-war 
problems and organization. The editors say that wartime considerations of 
security made the work less complete than it might have been in time of 
peace. This is perhaps particularly true of the section on the Far East. None- 
theless the seven hundred pages of assorted material will surely not cause 
most seekers of information to complain. The chapter on Eastern Asia and 
the Pacific gives a large part of its space to the repeal of the Chinese exclu- 
sion laws and to resolutions and declarations of policy on Philippine inde- 
pendence. Material on Japan is found in the chapter on the Axis powers. This 
consists chiefly of Mr. Grew’s suggestion as to the postwar management 
of Japan and several documents on the treatment of American nationals by 
Japan. 
Mary S. Benson 
Milwaukee-Downer College 


World rubber and its regulation. By K. E. Knorr. Stanford University: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1945. x, 265 p. $3.00. 


The aphorism that man is a parasite of plants was never quite true, and 
the chemical revolution is well on its way to make it a half truth at best. We 
have seen synthetic dyes replace the natural ones, nitrogen displace Chilean 
nitrate. Now, in a few years’ time, a huge synthetic rubber industry has 
sprung up. What will be the position of natural rubber when it faces its new 
rival in the post-war world? And, more important, what measures should be 
taken in the long range interest of the world’s economy? The questions of 
future supply, prices and regulation are, however, only new forms of an old 
problem. Although the international rubber regulation agreement of 1934 
(successor to the ill fated Stevenson plan) is now defunct, its history contains 
valuable lessons. 

Dr. Knorr has discussed this complicated subject very clearly and with the 
utmost impartiality. His chief purpose was “‘to examine the social desirability 
of various forms of international control.” The first chapters contain a survey 
of rubber production and consumption, and the characteristics of the pre- 
war rubber market. Then follows a careful evaluation of the regulation 
scheme, and a review of the events of World War II that affected the rubber 
world, leading to the rise of a large scale synthetic rubber industry. In the 
last two chapters the author offers his tentative conclusions regarding the 
post-war rubber situation and possible forms of international regulation. 

The discussion of rubber production in Southeast Asia (for which area the 
writer chooses the term Malaysia, although he includes Ceylon as well as 
Annam) would have been more balanced if also other sources than those in 
the English language had been used. Almost all specific examples and detailed 
tables refer to British Malaya, although the Netherlands East Indies in the 
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late thirties had a considerably larger acreage in hevea than British Malaya, 
and exported almost as much as the latter country. Of the voluminous Dutch 
literature on the subject only one item is mentioned (and badly misspelled). 

Of particular interest is the analysis of the respective merits of natural and 
synthetic rubbers, and their competitive prospects. Dr. Knorr is realist 
enough to know that governments as well as businessmen “‘tend to orient 
policies toward the short-run approach,” but he preserits an excellent case 
for a long-range policy that should make sense to all who are looking for a 
better solution than the line of least resistance. The author, while admitting 
the need for regulation, believes that the pre-war regulation was not a rem- 
edy, but at best only a palliative. It protected the western estate industry 
against competition of native growers, sparing inefficient producers and 
leaving intact the obsolete surplus capacity and the top heavy financial struc- 
ture of the industry, thus raising the cost of rubber for the consumer. His 
defense of the control scheme against accusations of having been responsible 
for the supply shortage in the U. S. A. at the outbreak of the war shows 
that his critique is not based on shallow national prejudice. 

In the same spirit he would permit a protective tariff for the new American 
synthetic rubber industry only to the minimum “imperatively required” (for 
strategic reasons), and asks consideration for the vital interests of the natu- 
ral rubber producing regions. “Every solution should be designed in principle 
to further rather than to obstruct the raising of planes of living throughout 
the world. This means primarily that production must be concentrated in the 
most efficient (low cost) production units, and that the springs of further 
progress in efficiency not be clogged.” Brave words; may they be heeded. 

It is curious that in a so truly progressive treatise there is no discussion of 
the rival rubbers from the point of view of long-term conservation of re- 
sources. Is it wise to use the world’s exhaustible resources of hydro-carbons 
instead of the always renewable products of the plant world? Perhaps this 
is a too long-range question, but it would have been interesting to have the 
author’s considered opinion. 


J. O. M. Broek 
University of California at Berkeley 
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[With this issue the QuaRTERLY begins an expanded “Book notes” section which will replace the 
quarterly bibliography formerly published. Hereafter the “Bibliography” will be published as an 
annual in one of the numbers of the Quarteri.y, probably the May issue, and it will contain a 
classified list of publications of the previous calendar year and an author index. It is hoped in this 
way to make the bibliography a more useful reference work. In order to make the “Book note” 
section as useful as possible the Editors hope that Far Easterners will send in brief notes on especial- 
ly worthwhile or obscure books and articles which they happen to run across. The Editors.] 


Trading with Asia, by Shirley Jenkins (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1946, I. P. R. Pamphlets no. 18, 64 p., 25¢), one of the most recent of the I. P. R. 
pamphlets, is well timed. At present there is much talk about American commercial 
prospects in Asia but little knowledge, and this clear and careful summary can do 
much to inform Americans about their past and future economic relationships with 
the East. Miss Jenkins gives a brief analysis of American trade with Asiatic coun- 
tries before the war, discusses the probable effects of the defeat of Japan, the de- 
velopment of synthetics and the establishment of new international economic and 
political organizations, and describes the development of industry in Asia, espe- 
cially in China. The pamphlet is well written and points up clearly “the relationship 
between our three aims in Asia—peace, democracy, and prosperity.” (M. E. C.) 


Spotlight on the Far East, a handbook by Joseph M. Bernstein (St. Louis: Webste! 
Publishing Company, 1945, 125 p., 40¢) is the latest of the textbook pamphlets is- 
sued jointly by the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations and the 
Webster Publishing Company. It seems less satisfactory than the others in the series, 
perhaps because it attempts a virtually impossible task. In 125 pages it tries to tell 
something about everything—history, geography, population, social and economic 
development, government, and future prospects—for each of the countries of the 
Far East, in which term it includes India and its neighbors. The spotlight swings 
so quickly from one region to another that the reader can get only the most super- 
ficial impression. There are a number of instances of over-simplification or distor- 
tion. To cite only two examples, the impression is given (p. 4) that the United 
States and Great Britain in 1943 took the lead in giving up extraterritoriality, with- 
out noting that other powers had lost or renounced it long before: to say (p. 17) 
that “In 1603, the Emperor was imprisoned by a family named Tokugawa’’ is to 
give a strange notion of the nature of older Japanese political institutions. ‘The 
chapter on “The islands of the Pacific” is by Marie Keesing and that on “Soviet 
Asia” by Harriet Moore. An appendix containing information on area, populations 
and chief cities for each of the countries discussed is useful in giving greater definite- 
ness to the pamphlet. (M. E. C.) 


The rise and fall of Japan, a short pamphlet by Sir Frederick Whyte (London: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1945, 59 p.) is an amplification of Japan's 
purpose in Asia, published in 1941. The author surveys Japan’s activities as a great 
power and the reasons for her failure to set up her “New Order in Eastern Asia.” 
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He comments on the problems involved in the creation of a “new’’ Japan, taking a 
pessimistic view of the possibilities of a democratic and progressive régime there. 
(M. E. C.) 


What are we doing with Japan? by Anne and William Johnstone (New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1946, I. P. R. Pamphlets no. 19, 64 p., 25¢) is in- 
tended to help “every citizen to understand the basic facts and issues involved and 
to establish, each for himself, a yardstick by which to judge Allied policy toward 
Japan as it unfolds in practice.” It describes conflicting opinions as to “what to do 
with Japan,” sketches the important characteristics of Japanese ideology and insti- 
tutions, and summarizes the achievement of the first six months of Allied occupation. 
There are suggestions for further reading and an appendix of pertinent documents, 
such as the Potsdam declaration and the White House statement on occupation 
policy in Japan. (M. E. C.) 


It probably is evidence not of collusion between the I. P. R; and the Foreign 
Policy Association but of the lack of it,that fast on the heels of the Johnstones’ I.P. R. 
pamphlet on What are we doing with Japan? comes an .F.P.A. Headline Book by 
Richard Hart, Eclipse of the rising sun (New York: Foreign Policy Association, 
1946. Headline Book no. 56, 96 p., 25¢). Mr. Hart’s work covers much the same 
ground and serves much the same purpose as does the Johnstone’s pamphlet, although 
there are naturally variations in emphasis. It includes a staternent by. Owen Lat- 
timore headed “What of Japan’s future?” The American layman who wants a 
readable brief guide to the present state of things in Japan.can pay his quarter and 
take his choice. (M. E. C.) 


Mai-mai Sze’s Echo of a cry. A story which began in China (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1945, 203 p. $2.50) is the autobiographical account of the 
cosmopolitan education of the children of a well-known Chinese diplomat. Miss 
Sze’s recollections and observations of her childhood in England and the United 
States have a quality both of humor and of reflectiveness. The illustrations, done 
by the author, are very well suited to the special atmosphere of the book. (M. E. C.) 


It is dark underground, by Loo Pin-fei (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1946, vii, 
200 p., $2.75) is the very moving and exciting story of the Special Youth Group, an 
underground anti-Japanese organization of Chinese boys and girls of school and 
college age. The author, himself one of the founders of the group, says “that at the 
outset it was impossible for us to guess that we had set up the foundation for a 
movement which would have nearly two thousand members and would operate 
with tremendous effectiveness in Tientsin, Peiping, Shanghai, Hong Kong and 
Soochow.” These young Chinese, armed only with great patriotic determination 
and homemade explosives or “appropriated” revolvers, destroyed millions of dollars 
worth of property belonging to the Japanese army or to Chinese collaborationists 
and assassinated Chinese Quislings. (M. E. C.) 


The latest in the series of study guides issued by the American Association of 
University Women is Understanding the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics by 
Nancy E. Scott (Washington, D. C.: American Association of University Women, 
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1946, 14 p., 10¢). It wisely takes the long historical view by listing standard works 
on the earlier history of Russia as a preface to its selection of references on various 
aspects of the U.S. S. R. It includes suggestions for topics and brief characterizations 
of the principal books listed. An adult group—or individual—wishing to get an 
understanding of the history and nature df the Soviet Union would find this an 
excellent guide. (M. E. C.) 


Orientals. People from India, Malaya, Bali, China, photographed by Ernest Rathenau, 
edited by Horst (New York: J. J. Augustin, 1945, 108 p., $5.00) is a volume of 
very beautiful, clear, detailed photographs of human beings—old and young, poor 
and rich, male and female—from lands of Eastern Asia. Accompanying each photo- 
graph is an appropriate quotation from some literary work the authors used, cover- 
ing a surprisingly wide range, from Confucius and Kalidasa through Marco Polo 
to Covarrubias and Lau Shaw. (M. E. C.) 


Lawrence K. Rosinger’s pamphlet, Restless India (New York: Foreign Policy 
Association, 1946, Headline Series no. 55, 128 p., 35¢), provides American readers 
with a good brief introduction to the problems of contemporary India. It surveys 
Indian geography, history, economic and social life, government, and relations 
with Britain. Mr. Rosinger does not take sides or pronounce judgments, and on 
controversial issues states the opposing arguments fairly. A foreword by the Earl of 
Halifax and the inclusion in the documentary appendix of the Cripps proposals, the 
answers of the Congress and of the Moslem League to them, the Phillips letters, 
Prime Minister Atlee’s statement of policy toward India, and other pertinent sources 
give the reader a chance to study directly the attitudes and proposals of various 
groups involved in the Indian crisis. (M. E. C.) 


Elementary courses in the humanities (Stanford University Press, 1946, vii, 146 p., 
$2.00) is the report of the third annual conference held by the Stanford School of 
Humanities, July 26, 27, and 28, 1945. While the discussions reported in the vol- 
ume do not explicitly refer to Eastern Asia, they explore the problems of general 
education which Far Eastern experts must also examine as they plan introductory 
courses on Eastern Asia for American colleges. (M. E. C.) 


The October, 1945, issue (Vol. I, No. 1) of Building America, published by the 
Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development of the National Educa- 
tional Association, is entitled “China’’ (New York: Americana Corporation, 1945, 
32 p., 30¢). Accuracy, simplicity of style, unusually attractive pictures, maps and 
charts, and a brief bibliography should make it especially good for classroom use. 
It covers Chinese social customs, geography, history, modern problems of politics 
and livelihood, and Sino-American relations. It is discriminating in its selection of 
facts and its statements of opinion. (M. E. C.) 


Bibliography of modern Chinese law in Library of Congress, compiled and edited 
July-December 1944 by the China Legal Section, Far Eastern Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce (Mimeographed by the 
Chinese American Council of Commerce and Industry, Washington, 1945, 49 p.) 
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will be of great value to those interested in Chinese legal matters. It contains 501 
items in Chinese (romanized) and western languages classified under eight main 
headings: jurisprudence, sources of law, judicial system, substantive law, adjective 
law, constitutional law, international law and dictionaries and encylopedias. 


(E. H. P.) 


Two items of particular value to those interested in Korea were prepared by M. 
Jean Gates with the aid of George M. McCune and issued by the Office of Strategic 
Service in 1945. They are: Alphabetical index to Korean surnames in McCune-Reisch- 
auer romanization with cross-references from alternate Korean forms, Chinese and 
Japanese (16 p.) and Chinese-Korean readings of selected Chinese family names from 
Giles Chinese-English dictionary in McCune-Reischauer romanization (11 p.) (E. H. P.) 


Een Hollandsch gezantschap naar China in de zeventiende eeuw (1685-1687) by J. 
Vixseboxse (Sinica Leidensia 5, Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1946, vi, 130 p. Gld. 6.00) gives 
an account of Sino-Dutch trade relations between 1644 and 1685, a detailed account 
of the little known Paets (Paats) and Keyzer embassy, and some discussion of the 
policies of the K‘ang-hsi emperor and of contemporary Russian relations with 
China. (E. H. P.) 


An important study on the government in Indochina, L’ Evolution gouvernementale 
de I’Indochine frangaise (access, aux fonctions publiques, institutions representatives, 
libertes individualles, constitution, lois @ reglements, by Professor Roger Pinto was 
promised for the summer of 1946 (Saigon: M. M. Caratini, rue Lagrandiere. FCI 
$50.00 or U. S. $6.00). (A. B. Griswold) 


The following valuable unpublished Ph.D. dissertations relating to China have 
been called to the Editor’s attention by Derk Bodde: 

Donald F. Lach, Contributions of China to German civilization, 1648-1740 (Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1941); 

Albert Parry, Russian (Greek Orthodox) missionaries in China, 1689-1917, their 
cultural, political and economic role (University of Chicago, 1938); 

Yao Shan-yu, Floods and droughts in Chinese history 206 B.C.-A.D. 1911 (Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1941), partially published in Harvard journal of Asiatic studies, 
6 (1942), 273-312 and 8 (1944), 214-26 and in the Far EasteRN QuarTERLy, 2 
(Aug. 1943), 357-78). 

L. V. Cady, The Philosophy of Lu Hsiang-shan (Union Theological Seminary, 
New York 1939). 


The January-March 1946 issue of the American anthropologist (N. S. vol. 48) 
contained a number of articles relating to the Far East. Maurice T. Price gives a 
convenient summary of the modern critical re-appraisal of early Chinese history 
in “Differentiating myth, legend and history in ancient Chinese culture”’ (pp. 31-42). 
Morris E. Opler and Robert Seido Hashima in “The rice goddess and the fox in 
Japanese religion and folk practice” (pp. 43-53), give an interesting account of the 
contemporary status of this cult, as obtained from Japanese living in a war reloca- 
tion center in this country. Derk Bodde reviews Lin Yueh-hwa’s The golden wing 
(NY: IPR, 1944), and Frederica de Laguna discusses the “Recovery of some 
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Choukoutien material’’ (pp. 144-46) to which some additional comments have been 
added by Franz Weidenreich. This article consists of information received from 
Wallace de Laguna, U. S. Geological Survey, a member of the Natural Resources 
Section of the American GHQ, Tokyo. In December 1941, an attempt was made 
to evacute the skeletal remains of Peking Man from the Peking Union Medical 
College to the United States. The bones were packed in a small trunk, which was 
placed among the effects of Col. Ashhurst of the U. S. Marine Corps, who was 
then leaving China. These effects, however, were seized by the Japanese on the 
wharf at Chinwangtao. “It is known that the baggage was captured there and it 
is surmised that the trunk was opened on the wharf and the contents dumped over 
into the water by the Japanese soldiers who were ignorant of the value of their prize. 
. .. Dr. Houghton [head of the PUMC] is also convinced that these bones are broken 
and lost beyond recovery in Chinwangtao Harbor, but says that the seriousness of 
the loss is mitigated by the fact that at least one hundred excellent casts are de- 
posited in learned institutions all over the world.”’ In November, 1945, some Chov- 
koutien fossils and artifacts were recovered by American GHQ in Tokyo from 
Tokyo Imperial University, where they had been sent for safe-keeping. At the 
same time detailed research records of the excavations conducted at Choukoutien 
from 1929 to 1937 were recovered. The fossils and artifacts, however, are believed 
by Weidenreich to belong to the Late Paleolithic level of the “Upper Cave” of 
Choukoutien, and not to Peking Man himself. (Derk Bodde) , 


The Renaissance (vols. 2-3, published in New York, 1946) carries two articles of 
interest. Claude Levi-Strausse discusses the t‘ao-t‘ieh and its parallels elsewhere in 
“Le dédoublement de la représentation dans les arts de ]’Asie et de |’ Amérique” 
(pp. 168-86), and a talk given by Paul Pelliot at the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes 
on January 26, 1945 is transcribed in ‘‘Les études chinoises” (pp. 258-64). An ap- 
preciation of Professors Paul Pelliot, Henri Maspero and Marcel Granet is given by 
D. R. Gillie in the Spectator (March 15, 1946), pp. 268-69. D. Michael Sullivan in 
the Illustrated London news (April 20, 1946), pp. 417, 429-31, gives an illustrated 
report on the tomb of Wang Chien (847-918) excavated in 1942 in Szechwan. 
(L. C. Goodrich) 


W. E. Le Gros Clark in an article on “Pleistocene chronology in the Far East” 
(Antiquity, March 1946, pp. 9-12) reviews at length Hallam L. Movius, Early man 
and pleistocene stratigraphy in southern and eastern Asia (Harvard University Press, 
1944) (M.E.C.) 








NOTES AND NEWS 
Prepared by Epwin G. BEAL, Jr. 


All of the following material was received prior to May 31, 1946. 





The University of California. “A Graduate Seminar in Chinese History.” [The 
following statement, which was prepared by Professor Woodbridge Bingham of 
the Department of History, University of California, was read by the author to a 
meeting of the American Oriental Society in New York City on April 26, 1946. 
The editors of THe Far Eastern Quarterty are happy to take this opportunity 
to make it available to a larger audience, and hope that it will stimulate the prepara- 
tion of similar statements by other members of the teaching profession]. 

The aim of this statement is to present for discussion and criticism a program of 
instruction in the Oriental field which is based on several years’ experience. A method 
of conducting a graduate seminar in Chinese history has been evolved over a period 
of years from 1937 to 1941 and 1945 to 1946. While certain definite results have 
been achieved in this course, it is recognized that the methods are still far from 
perfect, and it is hoped that this description of the course will lead others with a 
similar experience to make comments and suggestions. 

The course as listed in the catalogue of the University of California at Berkeley 
is entitled “Seminar in the History of the Far East,”’ a course for graduate students 
to meet for a two-hour period once a week. This course has been given as a separate 
entity during each of the eleven semesters between 1937 and 1946. During most 
of this time one other graduate seminar on the Far East, devoted to a study of 
Japanese history and institutions, was also offered. But for advanced students inter- 
ested in any phase of Far Eastern history except Japanese history the seminar in 
question was the only course available. Although it is listed as a “Seminar in the 
History of the Far East,” the instructor’s own qualifications have led him to confine 
the work chiefly to the History of China. The objective of this course, as part of 
the history program of the University, is a training in historical research, especially 
in the problems of Chinese history. Instruction has been greatly facilitated by the 
availability of a good library of Chinese and general Far Eastern materials. 

The number of students in the seminar during each semester has varied from one 
to seven and is usually about three or four. The course has had a total registration 
of thirty-five students. All of these have been qualified as graduate students. Some 
have had previous historical training; most of them have not. A few have had pre- 
vious training in the Chinese language, but during some semesters the course has 
been conducted with only one member of the class able to use Chinese. Many of 
these students have attended the seminar for only one semester. Nevertheless, a 
certain continuity has been attained by the fact that ten have taken the course over 
a period of two semesters. Thus the students vary considerably in background and 
ability and each semester has necessitated a fresh start in the training offered with 
a new group of students. The instructor has been faced with the problem of pre- 
senting to students with little or no knowledge of Chinese, and often without pre- 
vious historical training, a sound approach to research in Chinese History. 
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Two means are employed as methods of instruction: presentation of methods and 
materials through a series of lectures and discussions, and practice in research prob- 
lems through reports by the students themselves. 

(A) By discussion and lecture the students are introduced first to the general 
problems involved in gathering and evaluating historical source materials. The 
first sessions of the seminar are devoted each time to a discussion of methods in such 
matters as (1) attaining completeness of coverage for all possible sources in a given 
area of history, (2) arrangement of source materials in a well-organized and an- 
notated bibliography, and (3) forms of bibliographical entries either in a list of 
sources or as footnotes. The general purpose of such discussion is to start the stu- 
dent off with concrete advice for the writing of an essay on the sources for a given 
subject. " 

After the introductory discussions on method, as many sessions of the course as 
are available, when not actually given over to the presentation of student reports, 
are devoted to the introduction to special problems of Chinese historical research. 
In this the primary aim is to acquaint the students with the tools which they may 
employ in (1) collecting and appraising Chinese historical materials and in (2) the 
use of those materials. 

As a background for present and future work in the collecting and appraisal of 
Chinese historical materials, the following have been discussed in lectures to the 
students of the seminar: bibliographical aids, library resources in the United States 
and the Far East, archives and collections of official documents, and the history 
of Chinese historical writing within China and in other countries. 

In training the students of the seminar for the use of Chinese historical materials, 
they have first had explained to them the various auxiliary sciences and reference 
works which they should employ after accumulating and giving a preliminary evalu- 
tion to their material. The subjects have been presented in the following subdivisions: 
general problems of Chinese language transliteration and translation (including dis- 
cussion of special bibliographical, historical and chronological terms); special 
problems arising in the reading of ancient documents, seals, inscriptions, etc.; Chi- 
nese chronology; Chinese geography; biographical reference works; works for refer- 
ence in the use of Chinese official titles and personal names; and Chinese encyclo- 
pedias. 

The final exposition of the use of Chinese historical materials has been concerned 
with the editing and interpreting of those materials with emphasis on textual and 
historical criticism and methods of writing history. These phases of instruction have 
been brought into the discussion of specific topics worked on by the students them- 
selves. 

The material for these lectures and discussions is now in process of being made 
available to the students in written outline form as a preliminary guide to the tools 
for research in Chinese History. 

(B) Each student is usually required to present two reports during the semester 
The first report, if the student is newly entered in the seminar, is an essay on the 

sources for a given phase of Chinese history. The second report and those in suc- 
ceeding semesters are on the subject matter of some small topic within the phase 
of history covered in the essay on sources. 
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The topics, chosen through consultation between the instructor and the students, 
have varied from the “Chinese attitude towards the introduction of the railway in 
China” to a study on the ““T‘ang Heir Apparent Li Ch‘eng-ch‘ien and the abortive 
revolt of 643.” Some forty-eight reports have been made between 1937 and 1946; 
half of these have been concerned primarily with an evaluation of source materials. 
They have generally been confined to the history of China during the Ch‘ing period, 
especially the 19th century. 

Among the reports dealing with the 19th century sixteen have been concerned 
with internal history: problems of the land frontiers (including a study of K‘ang-hsi’s 
campaigns against Galdan), biographical topics on the Empress Dowager Tz‘u-hsi 
and the Chinese statesmen who helped maintain her in power, and studies of some 
of the great armed uprisings which disturbed the empire in the 19th century. In 
eleven of these, or more than half, Chinese materials have been used by the student. 

Topics concerning the foreign relations of China have been particularly favored 
by the instructor because of the fact that they involve the use of source materials 
of more than one country and because more materials are available for students 
who do not use Chinese. Twenty-two reports have been made on topics dealing with 
China’s relations with western powers and their dependencies during the 19th cen- 
tury: with the British Empire, nine; the United States, five; Russia, two; and the 
Philippines, three. Three papers were on Yunnan and the Burmese frontier. 

Four students have made reports on subjects drawn from 7th Century T‘ang 
history for which the chief sources are in Chinese. 

Students have first been asked to present each report in written form with copies 
for the instructor and at least one other member of the class. At the following week’s 
meeting the same student presents the subject orally during the first hour of the 
seminar. The second hour is devoted to (1) a discussion of the oral report, followed 
by (2) comments on the written report by the other member of the class who has 
read the paper and by (3) a final discussion of both reports by the instructor. The grad- 
ing in the course is based largely on the student reports but includes consideration 
of ability shown in commenting on the work of other students. 

This course has attracted a small but steady stream of graduate students, a few 
of whom have gone on to continue their scholarly work towards an M.A. in Far 
Eastern history or in Chinese language. The actual number of theses is three in Far 
Eastern history and one in Chinese language. Of those present among this year’s 
students in the seminar, three expect to become candidates for a Ph.D. in history 
with emphasis on the Far Eastern field. 

Among the later activities of some of the former students in the course six (or 
more) have entered government service and during the last few years have served in: 
the Office of Strategic Services (three), Military Intelligence (two), and the Foreign 
Economic Administration (one). Two have written books on the Ear East and one 
has a position in guiding university activities of foreign students. 

In spite of the opportunities available, few history graduate students are able or 
care to proceed in the field of Far Eastern history to the point of attaining an M.A. 
or Ph.D. in that special field. Even as an outside field of study this type of seminar 
course and this special field have not up to now appealed to many candidates for 
higher degrees in history. Their main emphasis is on Europe and America. On the 
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other hand, students who have attended the seminar have reacted favorably to the 
opportunity for mutual criticism and discussion provided by this course and many 
have shown marked improvement in ability during the period of instruction. Some 
of those who have taken the seminar have developed a high degree of excellence 
in Far Eastern research which has proved useful in intelligence work, writing, or 
academic scholarship. The present year has brought to the seminar a larger propor- 
tion of students who can use Chinese. Hence, more members of the course are able 
to go further in a short time. It is hoped that this will continue to be the case. 
In any event the availability in written form of a guide concerning sources and 
reference works will assist in the improvement of teaching by enabling the in- 
structor to lay greater emphasis on the interpreting of historical data especially by 
those who have a command of the Chinese language. 


The Library of Congress. During the past two years the Japanese Section of the 
Library of Congress has been working on a Union Catalog of books in the Japanese 
language. The plan was conceived during the early years of the recent war, when 
the demand for Japanese material rose to unprecedented heights. The first step was 
the listing on cards of the Japanese books available in the libraries of various war 
agencies inWashington, D. C. The resulting catalog proved so useful in locating 
this material that the Section secured permission to obtain listings from other 
libraries. 

At present, this union catalog comprises approximately 40,000 entries. Even 
though the main Union Catalog of the Library of Congress enters works only by 
author, it has seemed advisable, in dealing with Japanese books, to enter all works 
both by author and by title. In some cases it has been possible to obtain reproduced 
cards directly from other libraries. In other cases lists of the holdings of other libra- 
ries have been obtained, and from these lists cards have been prepared in the Library of 
Congress. The collections outside of the Library of Congress which are now rep- 
resented are those of Columbia and Northwestern Universities; the University of 
California collection, and the Kuno collection in that University; the University of 
Michigan; the Law Library of the University of Washington; Claremont Colleges 
Library; the library of the Institute of Pacific Relations; and the legal collection of 
Mr. Thomas L. Blakemore. In addition, complete microfilm reproductions have been 
obtained of the catalogs of the Japan Institute Collection and the Nippon Club Col- 
lection, both of which are housed at Columbia University. These films will be re- 
produced on 3” by 5” cards as soon as suitable enlarging equipment again becomes 
available. The Harvard-Yenching Institute also has promised a microfilm reproduc- 
tion of its cards for Japanese books, but, owing to a shortage of microfilming equip- 
ment in the Boston area, this film has not yet been received. 

It is recognized that cards representing the libraries of other institutions must 
be added, and that the whole catalog is in need of editing and standardization of 
entries. Even in its present form, however, the catalog has proved very useful. 


Washington Document Center. The Tokyo edition of Stars and Stripes (vol. 2, no. 
61) recently carried an interesting article by Sergeant Andrew Headland, in which 
he reported an interview with Colonel A. S. Knight, Chief of the Washington Docu- 
ment Center Advance Echelon. 
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Colonel Knight stated that between November 1945 and May 1946 approximately 
one half million specially chosen Japanese books and documents had been shipped 
to the United States. Most of the shipments are reported to be destined for the 
Washington Document Center, where they will be used to build up a new oriental 
library. Books or manuscripts sentimentally valuable to the Japanese are not being 
removed from Japan, but are being microfilmed instead. The article states that a 
“total of 158 members of the Washington Document and Allied Translator and 
Interpreter Sections (including British personnel) have visited 400 document sites 
or ‘targets’ in the search for material. Books have been found stored for safe-keep- 
ing in temples, caves, and out of the way places throughout the Japanese islands and 
the American-occupied part of Korea.” The article further states that Colonel 
Knight “pointed out that the establishment of this oriental library at Washington 
for the first time will make available to the American public a direct insight into 
Japanese history, literature, art, culture, and various sciences.” 


Lieutenant Schuyler Cammann, who in May, 1946, was on terminal leave, has 
been living at 4103 W Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C., after almost five years 
of active duty in the United States Navy. While in China in 1945 he wrote by far 
the greater part of a guidebook to Kunming. This work was prepared chiefly for 
the benefit of American military personnel stationed there; its purpose was to help 
them better to understand the things they were seeing. Lt. Cammann’s chief con- 
tribution consisted of descriptive guides to ten tours to be taken in and around 
Kunming, but he also contributed a “Short history of Yunnan,” and articles on “‘Bud- 
dhism in the life of Yunnan” and “Symbols in Yunnananese art and architecture.” 


Dr. Helen B. Chapin, in a letter written in Tokyo on May 13, 1946, to Mr. 
Mortimer Graves, reports that Professor Umehara Sueji is well and is working 
very hard. Miss Chapin went on an archaeological expedition with him near the 
village of Yagi, where they dug on the site of a Hakuhd (ca. 650-ca. 720) temple. 
They uncovered many undecorated tile fragments, several tiles with flower designs, 
and “two fragments of clay plaques with Buddhist images in low relief.” She also 
visited the Yakushiji. The abbot of that temple is now Bishop of the Hoss sect, and 
has charge of the Yakushiji, Kdfukuji, and Hdrydji. She regrets that during her pro- 
jected visit to Korea she will not be able to profit by the help of Japanese scholars 
who have spent the greater part of their lives in archaeological work in Korea. 


Professor H. G. Creel of the University of Chicago has completed four years’ ser- 
vice in the United States Army. He served at first with the rank of major, and later 
with that of lieutenant-colonel. After leaving the service in the spring of 1946, he 
spent several months working in the Library of Congress on his new study of Con- 
fucius and early Chinese society. At the end of May he rerumed to Chicago to pre- 
pare his staff and program for the coming academic yezir. 


Dr. Edwin A. Kracke, Jr., who for the past four ycars has served in the Office of 
Strategic Services, Washington, D. C., has accepted an appointment in the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago. His teaching schedule for the academic 
year 1946-47 will comprise courses both in Chinese history and in the Chinese 


language. 
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Professor Cyrus H. Peake, in a letter written in Tokyo on February 26, 1946, has 
discussed some of the problems involved in securing printed material in Japan. 
Excerpts from his letter follow: 

“We work six days a week here, and it is not easy to get things done on the side, 
For example, I have not been out to Toyé Bunko as yet. I can, however, testify that 
the Library of Tokyo Imperial University is intact. Moreover, a large share of the 
Kanda district, where second-hand bookstores are located, is also intact and their 
books spared. However, the prices on old books are very high at present. It is 
better to wait to buy them. But books and magazines published in recent decades 
are being sold by reputable dealers, such as Maruzen, at prices fixed and usually 
printed on the back cover. Thus a five yen book, which would have cost $1.25 before 
the war, can now be bought for 33 cents, at the current exchange rate. Unfortunately 
the supply is limited, as is the case with books published during the war, owing 
to paper shortages. I plan to do some buying for Columbia. I have to mail these 
items parcel post in packages of not more than 70 pounds, at a cost of $8.00 per 
package. Recently I bought a complete set of the Oriental Economist (English edi- 
tion), from January, 1941, to the present (76 issues) for 85 yen—a real bargain at 
the current 15 to 1 exchange rate... . 

“IT am comfortably located here in the Dai-ichi Hotel, with private room and bath, 
and good meals. The work is very interesting—at times fantastic, when one con- 
siders the power and influence we exercise over the government and the life of the 
people. So far all goes well, but there will be trying times ahead; in particular, there 
will be a food shortage until next harvest. However, people still appear to be better 
off than I had expected, and better clothed. There is an increasing amount of 
building going on here, and more and more things are appearing on the market.” 


Professor Earl Swisher is back at the University of Colorado, and started teaching 
again as of March 4, 1946. He will also take over the directorship of the University’s 
Institute of Asiatic Affairs, and hopes to get a new program set up for that organi- 
zation soon. As of March 15, 1946, he was still on terminal leave from the Marine 
Corps, where he had served with the rank of major, but he was scheduled to secure 
his separation on April 16, 1946. 


GEORGE D. WILDER 

eo 

Dr. George D. Wilder, missionary in China of the Congregational Church, and - 
author, died in Oberlin, Ohio, on May 5, 1946, at the age of 76. He had spent 44 
years of his life in China. Many of these years had been devoted to establishing rural 
churches and to teaching, but he also was an enthusiastic student of bird lore and an 
expert in bee culture. In 1925 he became the first president of the Peking Society 
of Natural History. He was decorated by the Chinese Government for his work in 
famine and flood relief. Most students of the Chinese language have used his Analysis 
of Chinese characters, which was published in Peking in 1922. He also directed the 
revisions and additions which were incorporated into the fifth edition of Fenn’s 
well-known Five thousand dictionary, published in Peiping in 1940. 
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